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PERSONAL 


DISTINGUISHED PRESENT for retirement, 
Appreciation illuminated on Vellum, beauti- 


ful colours; gold.—JEANNIE RODWAY, Formosa, 
Ascot ze 
UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 


< means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 





SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 Tel. ; 
Temple Bar 1181-2 

AMBOO CANES, purchased and cut from 


estates, et 
object.—Box 7042, 


Top prices paid. Distance no 
SMITHS LIBRARY Truro. 


OOKS. W 


ened Old 14 arge Books with coloured 
plates of F 


3irds, Views, &c., especially 
ry Garden, Curtis’s and 
ines, Thornton’s Temple 
¢ mming Birds and Birds of 

Repton’s Books on Landscape 
all other good Botanical and Orni- 
Good prices given.—RAPHAEL 
. Museum Street, London, W.C.1 










AMERAS and HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 
for essential and most important work, 
** Talkies,"” Home Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature cameras should not be idle Much 
more up-to-date models after the war and the top 
price we can now pay will be better invested in 
ngs, Ww ALLACE HEATON LTD., 127 

New Bon 1d Sireet, London, W.1 


TION BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) 
DISPERSAL. * Exhibition State.” 











n 





Rare specimens, including charming subjects, 
* iliati * “Gathering Roses,’ ‘Infantile 
* Le Blonds—“Birds Nests,” ** Village 
“Sailor's Departure.’’ ‘Wedding Day,” 

eu Stamped mounts LL ists.—Box 169 


OLLE CTIONS of We ater- colour Drawings and 





Sketches by Cozens, Cotman, Girtin, de 
Wint, Rooker, Scarlett, Davis, etc., wanted. 
WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118 New Bond 
Street, W.1. 

, or Incomplete Work of ** DANSKE 





AARDE,” especially Jutland, 
nted.—MRS. PLUTTE, The Paddock, 
near Enfield. Tel.: ENF. 1597. 

OULD YOU ADDRESS a public meeting 

to-night without notes ? RAPIDISM will 
develop for you (1) Mental Ability. (2) Personal 
Courage.—Write now for free booklet to THE 
RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 138 Tuition House, 24 


Crews Hi N 


King’s Road, London, S.W.19 
ENTAL STIMULATORS. It you want 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 


STIMULATORS or send 1'- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 
JP AMonps. JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON,’ LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 


>) IAMONDS, 





in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1 Tel. : 
MAYfair 0651. 
INE FURS ! ‘An enormous stc ck. _R ALLI, the 
dependable furriers, have a magnificent 
collection of furs of every kind. Inspection is 


cordially invited. The quality of the workman- 

ship in Ralli models is unsurpassed, and an expert 

service for repairing, remodelling and storage is 

at their clients’ command. Worn furs taken in 

part exchange. Good furs purchased. RALLI 

FURS, ist Floor, Regent House, 2 1 Regent 
6. 


Street, Oxford Circus, W.1. Mayfair 















JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 

CASH or offer Call or send registered post, 

HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


M.S. DORSETSHIRE. 
* tions with 


(XOLD, DIAMONDS, 


All who have 
Dorset, or the late ship, are 
invited to help the *‘ H.M.S. Dorsetshire Replace- 
ment Campaign” (by War Savings); Gifts 
welcome; investments in Certificates, Defence 
Bonds, etc., particularly required. Amounts 
gladly credited to any Dorset town or village.— 
Full particulars from: A. M. WILLATS, Esq., 
6 High West Street. Dorchester, Dorset 


associa- 


NSURANCE. E. P. HENDERSON, LTD., carry 

on the business of Insurance Advisers, as 
usual, at 42 Leinster Gardens, W.2. No fees 
charged. 

ACK BARCLAY, 

A wonderful investment, a 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war 
material. Write for stock list. 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Le. . 
ROLLS ROYCE 
workmanship and 
12& 13 St. George 
Mayfair 7444. 


ADIES’ smart tailor-mades from Gentlemen’s 
lounge and Evening Suits by 
NELL & ALIX 
27A, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. West 0609. 
REMODELLING EXPERTS 
We solve your coupon complaint by 
recutting your old clothes into New Models, Your 
own materials made up. COUNTRY ORDERS 
dealt with PROMPTLY 


AVAGE, Massage Baths, Electricity, Emano- 
Therapy. KATHLEEN THOMAS, 662 Finchley 
Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. SPE 0514. 


VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 

RE YOU INTERESTED 

survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 





in evidence of 


COUNTRY LIFE- 


-OCTOBER 9, 


1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 





PERSONAL 


ASSAGE, Colonic Lavage. Sunlight and Foam 
Baths are invaluable in casesof rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court. Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575 


EMORIALS of refinement and dignity in any 
material carried out by artist craftsman. 
A. PEACOCK, 85 Station Rd., Addlestone, Surrey. 






INK COAT. Good 
wanted.—Box 27. 


second-hand mink coat 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONOI17, W.C.1 


NU RSE OLLIVIER. Insomnia, 
colds, obesity, indigestion, 
Tel : Mayfair 1085. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE Of FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner DR MAC’S HEALTH FLOOR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 56 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application. 5, Carlos Place. Grosvenor Sq,, W.1 


_____ EDUCATIONAL 


“ABBITAS, THRING & CO., L 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools. 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
REGENT 


Colonic lavage. 
headaches, 





TD. 


TELEPHONE: 0161. (4 LINES). 


ANGFORD 
EYWOOD, 
in extremely 


GROVE SCHOOL is 
TITLEY, 


now at 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 
healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel: KING TON 8. 
P= "ERSTOW cou RT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted. — Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
f Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, a= etc. By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 
& SONS, . Museum Street, W.C.1. 


HOR T-STORY W RITING.- Send 4d for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL:MISS 
RANDALL, Ist cla Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
HE TRIANGLE 








DOMESTIC 





Secretarial College, South 


Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks 
HURLOW GRANGE SCHOOL for Girls. now 


at Wreneaton, Dulverton, Somerset. 
war-time terms. No uniform 
Telephone Dulverton 132 


Ray now for a post-war career and for a 
present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry. Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,” from Applications 
Dept., 57. Gordon Square. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


OODLEYS.—SOUTHOVER SECRETARIAL 
AND CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
Prepares Girls for responsible posts. Secretarial 
subjects, letter - writing, public speaking. 
languages, study of national, international, and 
imperial affairs. Safe area. Home farm 
Principals : Miss M. C. GODLEY, B.A. 
Miss D. NEVILLE-ROLFE, B.A. 
WOODLEYS, Woodstock. Oxfordshire. 


Special 
necessary. 








SITUATION VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 
AS xENTS WANTED with 
amongst farmers for the 
snecialitv product.—RBox 9R3 


SITUATION WANTED 
IDOW of naval officer would like outdoor 
work; would help with horses, dogs, poultry, 


or gardening: unfurnished accommodation 
preferred.—Box 170, 


sound connection 


sale of well-known 








LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED. Mixture for all 
birds: 3 lb. 5.-, 7 lb. 106, 141b. 20-. SPECIAL 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 166, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage paid. G. 
TELKAMP & SONS.Ltd.. 144 Fenchurch St., E.C.3. 


V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer: 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
‘Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions. 7 lb., 7/6; 14 lb., 14,-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 676; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


small cage- 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


ge egg oe CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green, 

Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free.—-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ARAVAN. Eccles, for sale, 13 ft. 6 ins., with 
folding kitchen at side, double panelled, 2 
double beds, 2 rooms, 2 outside doors, exceptional 
head room, oil cooking, sink, wardrobe, folding 
table, numerous lockers, equipped, £275. HIRE 
PURCHASE terms can be arranged, also delivery. 
40 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206 Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
New display Ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Ope n every weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays. 


ALENDAR of Old English Customs stil in 

Being. post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both unique. 
—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 





COFFEE. choice. Kenya blend, whole berry 

or ground, 2/8 per ]b.; 2 lbs. carriage paid.— 

““Crondall, oe Horley, Surrey 

OKE BREEZE 19s. 6d. per ‘ton at works. 
Trucks to any station. No permit necessary. 

Economise by mixing with other fuels. 5,000 tons 

available. Box 165. 


E.J. F LINT, 





bore, double barrelled, hammerless 

ejector, 28in. barrels, best quality, by W. 
Evans, London. Little used, new condition. £50. 
BAT TEN, Cralle P lac 7ines Cross, Horam, Sussex. 


UN, 16 











UMBER SALOON, 1939, model 16.9; leather 
upholstery; very low mileage. £495.—Apply 
Box 626, SMITHS’, 100 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 lis. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 





ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14 - yd., 56 in. 

wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 

TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

OTOR MOWERS for sale. Sizes up to 36 in. 

£18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 

by appointment.—FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. Euston 5215. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—*’K,”’ 6 Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 





prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 
FRICAN, Maori, South Sea Islands, Red 


Indian, Eskimo—weapons, ornaments, dress, 
idols, masks, carvings, native curios. Will 
purchase for my museum.—T. HOOPER, Totems, 
New Road, Croxley Green, Herts. 

LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 

LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’ gent’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price oftered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear r not accepted. 








IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


UNS wanted. D.B. hammerless 16-bore, also 
.410 Gun to take 24 in. cases.—Price and 
partics. to J. J. JOHNSON, Architect Redditch, 


LD MAPS, books with county maps. ete.. 
before 1810 bought. State size, price.—P. J. 
RADFORD Ragla Hous , Fareh m Hants 


RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets and Rugs 
wanted. Good prices paid if in good 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES STORAGE 
Co., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. House: 1682, 


IANOS WANTED. “Grands and Uprights. _ 
Write, giving particulars, Sir Herbert Marshall 
and Sons, care of DIXONS, 43, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. Weybridge 730. 
ONY -DRAWN “LAWN MOWER wanted. State 
make and date, price required and where can 
be inspected.—Reply to E. B. HALL, Hales Hall, 
Market Drayton. 


OOD, corded, or limbs, hard or soft wood, 
wanted. Any quantity.—Box 172. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
low mileage.—103 New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 





_ GARDENING 





ARROTS, selected, 8/6, Beetroot 10/- cwt. Catt 
Carrots and Potatoes 5/6. Car.fwd. Half -cwts 


3d. extra.—EDGLEY, Growers, Chatteris, ¢ Cambs 

ULINARY HERBS. Chives, Sage, Sorrel 

Winter Parsley, Horseradish, Savor Mar. 
joram, Dill, Thyme, Dandelion, Penny Loyal 
Tansy, Camomile, Green Lamb Mint. 3 strong 
plants 3/-. Rhubarb, strong roots only 24 each 
Perennial Broccoli, lasts 3 years, dor n 36 


Spring Cabbage, dozen 13, 100 4/6. Di. athus 
sweetly-scented, Winter Pansies, Can 
Bells, Sweet William, Scarlet Salmon pe: 
dozen 6 6. .—DEW EY, Burghfield, Berks hit 


EY: -TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of harc emis 
courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS, MA 7 


bury 


tion 








RIAL 
ready the moment the V day arrive a 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, LEIC TER. 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRI °TED 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927,—G RGE 


G. WHITEL EGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, t. 
LAWS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. y ills 
moss and weeds in turf, £1; dred 3/6 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelions, P) ins 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; depos 8/6: 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages sound ady ree. 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, S . 
AVING STONE. Quantity old Lond rk 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectar . 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick 358 
ETEX”’ (Reg.) SCREENED GRANI "ED 
PEAT, prepared for horticulture, ltry 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivered € 


UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbrid 





VSGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QU. ry 
we do the experimenting, not you J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Camb 
-— 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
Bat. BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wi view 
over Somerset and Gloucestershire. ash, 
tennis, swimming, golf and walking in » -fect 
country. English cooking at its best; itral 
heating, h. and c. Luxurious beds. Gara 
DFORD, SWAN HOTE 


B E 


First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price 
Te], . Bedford 2074 (Management) 
Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSE>} 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
annoyance a subject of satisfaction 
ORKING. Accommodation for 3 paying guests: 
from 44 gns. Lovely home. Centrai heating 
Large garden, own produce.—Box 174. 


“To cheer 
dom from 


XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre of 
Devon. All modern amenities and comforts 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


AMPTON COURT, Casino Hotel, London's 

loveliest river retreat; fully licensed; resi- 
dent or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 B. &B 
Telephone: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. 
MANOR, Charming, 
produce. Nr. Eccleshall, 


BISHOPS OFFLEY 
peaceful country. Own 
Stafford, Adbaston 247 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

MARY HOTEL with its 34 bedrooms (18 
in the Guest House), particularly caters for the 
Services and War Workers. First-class restaurant 
open for Non-residents. Attractive Club Cocktail 
bar. Good rail facilities. Tel. 2575 and 203911 


Wy tw ARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. 


THE WILLIAM AND 


Northam 30 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 

St. Peter Street, Leading family hotel 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for “C.L 
Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 


In old-world 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘CCORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantiy adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


I; LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Gt Russe! 

W.C.1. BUYS and has FOR SALE Model D 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best 1, 
houses. Good pric es en. Est. 28 yrs. Mu* 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat. fashioned b St- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain a 4 
Details and desc ription fr om | Box 89. 

















ODEL HATS for every occasion from as 
We shall be pleased to remodel y¢ Id 
hats from a guinea. ‘Phone or call M )N 
FERNANDE, 119, New v Bond St., W. 1. Mayfé 65 


PERSIAN. LAMB COAT in perfect cor n 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are ra and 
this is a genuine one. —Box 115 5. 


EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring 3 yc Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla Ki =ins- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). W 254 


»EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. VA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, ¢ 4 


Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AG cY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Ro 27 
55, Berners-st.. W.1. Museum 2273. 
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JCOUNTRY LIFE 


V XCII. No. 2386. OCTOBER 9, 1942 


a} KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


TED ction of the Lacey Green Property Company, Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ON THE CHILTERNS, 700 FEET UP 


BETWEEN PRINCES RISBOROUGH AND HIGH WYCOMBE 


ee Lacey Green, 1} miles from Saunderton Station. 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND COMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
= GRYMSDYKE ESTATE OF 114 ACRES 


neluding GRYMSDYKE  ([(¢935 +4. aa 
- ODGE, a comfortable oii Saf Pe “4 

a nedium - sized Residence 
f hbattlemented design, 











— 





Garage for 4. cars. 
Stabling. Small kitchen 
garden and 4 cottages. 


— av'ng south and VACANT POSSESSION 
ehitas h iden ‘ 
esterly aspects, and con- yl 3 ~~ — 

ew i rece i 4 ; aan : 
a ini 4 reception rooms, house, buildings and land 
fect pril ipal bedrooms, 2 bath- let off. 
si 1oms, Offices, servants’ hall 
and staff rooms. Also 4 MODERN HOUSES 
in the Village, each contain- 
} og ey ey ing double reception room, 
ater 1 ¥ s ‘ , ‘ 
Seoicinacse a oe kitchen, 3 bedrooms (all with 
ERROR See eed en running water), cloakroom, 
le). Company’s electricity. bathroom, separate’ w.c. 
vor idern septic tank drainage. Garage. Main services and 
Central heating. ; large gardens. 
free 
a GRYMSDYKE LODGE 
About 400 ft. of Building Frontage with Main Services available. 
Covered Tennis Court, about 120 ft. by 60 ft., of brick and slate, with glazed and girder roof, boarded floor, 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms and lavatories. 
‘ 

rt 

ons i 

resi- 

&B 

LEY 

Own 

1 247 





LOUNGE HALL, DRAWING ROOM—ADAM FIREPLACE. DINING ROOM, 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in LOTS during OCTOBER (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors : Messrs. GODDEN, HOLME & Warp, 34, Old Jewry, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. TOMKINS, HOMER & LEY, Frinton-on-Sea, 





and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. a 
40 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
In a rural part of a favoured County. 
t TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
: A beautifully appointed ' Company’s' water. Own 


modern house in absolutely 
unspoilt country, with central 
q heating in every room, hand 
basins in all bedrooms, oak 
floors and doors. 


electric light (main available). 
Garage for 3 cars. 


2 superior cottages. 


WELL-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS AND GARDENS, 
including famous JAPANESE 
GARDEN renowned for its 


Lounge hall; 3 reception rooms, 
} one of which is beautifully 
4 panelled; principal suite com- 
prising bedroom, dressing room 
and bathroom; 4 other bedrooms 








exceptional beauty; vegetable 























old ff and bathroom; 3 servants’ rooms ; . . ‘ tk 
a, i garden; 10-Acre paddock. In 
al and bathroom; excellent offices; aes ea 
a len?” vanate all about 18 ACRES. 
VA tsse’’ cooker. , 
t 4, 
Personally recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,245) 
cy, ——_——_—.————  s - ——— ———__—_____ 
D4 Mayfair 3771 Telegrams : 
0 lipes) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesde. London. 
a 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 








By direction of Captain ‘HERTFORDSHIRE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


- ol , " , 3 miles C enham. Very close to bus service. 
Widford Station % mile. London 1 hour. Ware 4% miles. 3 miles Cheltenham y é 









A COMFORTABLE AND SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE ON THE BROW OF THE 
RESIDENCE COTSWOLDS 
, . KNOWN AS 650 ft. above sea level. 
- WALNUT TREE HOUSE, With 3 reception rooms, 5 
WIDFORD, near WARE, principal and 3 secondary 
commanding a lovely view and : bedrooms, bathroom. 
containing: Halli, 4 reception Main electricity, gas and 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3. bath- drainage. Water pumped by 
rooms, excellent domestic electricity. 
offices. Useful outbuildings and eee -~aTING 
annexe. Hot and cold water. CENTRAL HEATING. 
on , —_ beter and GARAGE. STABLING. 
electric light. Well-kept garden ecmenineies rar raUNEr Ener 
with greenhouse. Separate TENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN 
range of stables and garages. GARDEN, COPPICE AND 
AREA APPROXIMATELY LAWNS. IN ALL ABOUT 
2'2 ACRES IN ALL 3 soe 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 1‘, ACRES Pe 
Will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), at = 
WALNUT TREE HOUSE, W ea ok — OCTOBER 14, PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
NOTE.—A Sale of a portion of the FURNITURE and EFFECTS at Walnut Tree House ‘ , . ee ka ena 
wi!l be conducted on the same day and will be interrupted at 2 o’clock to permit the Particulars: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7 
offering of the above property. or Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334). 


Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF. 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
Mayfair 3316/7), and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. Solicitors: 
Messrs. LONGMORES, 24, Castle Street, Hertford (Tel.: Hertford 3003). 


— NORTHANTS 
SURREY 


Godalming 6 miles. Guildford 10 miles. 2 minutes bus. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


ane " .D-BROWN 
CHARMING TUDOR BUILT seal a BROWN 
COTTAGE STONE. 
Situated on the edge of a village. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
With 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, attics. 
bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen Co.’s_ electric light and gas. 
(with — fittings), cloak- Central heating. 
room. Power in every room. — — PRETTY 
Main electricity. Main water. adios wining ro" = 
Garage. Tool Shed. GARDEN. PADDOCK. 
Delightful garden with fruit 
trees, rose garden, kitchen 5% ACRES 
garden. In all about 
HALF AN ACRE FREEHOLD £5,750 
PRICE £3,650 FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ‘ 





Strongly recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. 
Particulars; JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316). (Fol. 9489) 



























Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.lI. 


SUFFOLK. LONDON 74 MILES 


Main Line Station, 5 minutes’ walk. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, domestic offices. 





Main electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING. 


BUNGALOW. 





GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


include 

WOODLAND, MEADOWLAND, 2 TENNIS COURTS 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 

IN ALL 20 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





LONDON 30 MILES SOUTH EAST 


Main Line Station 1% miles. 


JUST IN THE MARKET. 
SUSSEX—AN ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE. 
we, ET 

7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, domestic 
offices. 
MAIN SERVICES 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
INCLUDE LAKE, ORCHARD 
MEADOWLAND, ETC. 


ABOUT 13 ACRES A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE | light. Partial central heating. Fitted basins (h. & ¢c.) in some rooms. STABLING. 
or would be GARAGE. COTTAGE. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS and GROUNDS, with lawns, 
orchard, kitchen garden, paddocks, etc. 
LET FURNISHED 
| IN ALL 21 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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~ SUFF OLK « & CAMBRIDGESHIRE BORDERS 
' Occupying a pleasant position overlooking famous Training Grounds. 
The RESIDENCE is in good order and faces South-west. It contains : Hall, 5 reception 
rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, secondary and servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Squash 
4 rackets court. 
Central heating. Electric ligat. Companies’ gas and water. 
4 Telephone. Modern drainage. 
f Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages. 
ie 
Y Finely-timbered gardens and grounds. Well-stocked kitchen garden. 
; ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
3 Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover — W.1. (4358) 
; GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 9 ACRES | Occupying a unique position about 300 ft. up and enjoying glorious views 
i Occur ying a glorious situation 675,ft. up on rock soil, facing South-West, embracing the Chiltern Hills. 
‘ with magnificent views of the Welsh Mountains. The MODERN BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE is approached by a drive. Lounge 
: tHE HOUSE is built of brick with slate roof and stands well back from the road. hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom; while adjoining is a BUNGALOW 
E it comprises: Halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (5 with basins), 4 bathrooms. | containing 5 rooms and a bathroom. 
j Central heating. Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Partial central heating. Companies’ electric light and water. 
Hy elephone. Main drainage. | Telephone. Modern drainage. 
| Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Cottage (6 rooms and bath). Outbuildings. | Garage. Stabling. Farmbuildings. 6 cottages. 
VELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, Rose Garden, large Kitchen Garden, Orchard, | THE GROUNDS include Lawes, § amens Gaston, Woodend, 
: Paddocks and Woodland. Arable and Pasture-land. 
g FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf. Polo. | ABOUT 45 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
i gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,858) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,152) 
] — ee - a Sn ne a er 
i MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 
: On the Downs, adjoining a Golf Course. 
§ HE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE, with slated roof, has been completely modernised 
F: id stands 800 ft. up, commanding extensive views. Entrance hall, large dining hall, 
$ d 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms (8 with basins), 2 bathrooms, enclosed verandah. 
& ‘*Aga’’ cooker. Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. 
% Good water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 6 cars. 
5 ‘, ACRES DOWNLAND FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
j Vacant Possession on Completion. 
2 ] 
: | irther particulars of the Sole Agents: THOMAS THORNE, Esq., 17, Chapel Street, 
s | Luton, Beds, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. : 
{ | (40,109) % 
Mayfair Telegrams ; 
= i 3771 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
.. NICHOLAS rogram 
Regent 0293 “Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
R ws 3377 ees See ~iidiaan - one a 
| eg LAND AGENTS—AUCTIO} VALUERS a 
} 1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PIC C ADILL Y, W.1 
3} PRICE REDUCED TO £12,000 





UP TO DATE AND IN PERFECT REPAIR 


10 BEDROOMS, 4 RECEPTION, 5 BATHROOMS. 
A FINE OLD BARN CONVERTED FOR LIBRARY OR GAMES ROOM. 


3 COTTAGES. 
14 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


















































SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
SURREY BARGAIN. 40 minutes London. Attractive RESIDENCE. 3 reception, | BERKHAMSTED. Modern RESIDENCE. 2 er 4 bedrooms, ‘taeeeen. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. Garage. Lovely garden. % ACRE. Double garage. Main services. Pre tty gardens. £2, 100. 
£2,450. ag ace 
SAULIEU oy: a NEW FOREST. S a TU DOR MANOR. 
XFORD (2 miles). Beautifully appointed RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, DJACENT BE At LIE a HEAT A ~~ EW F = heaton Main acc. mame 
Oo 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Centra g. g 
‘ ain ae —— for 4. Main services. Charming gardens and paddock. Pretty gardens. \¥, ACRE. £2,650. 
i E : _ 

J y . Exquisite TUDOR RESIDENCE. EIQGNMOUTH, DEVON. REGENCY PERIOD HOU SE. 4 reception, 6 bedrooms 
"Stee coe neaees We winame. Garage. Beautiful garden. r Se basins), 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. Pretty gardens. 1. ACRE. 
% ACRE. £3,650. - fee ee a eee ee ee 
GREAT MISSENDEN (1 mile). Beautiful CHARACTER HOUSE. 3 reception, ALTON- ON-THAMES. OL D E NG LISH COT T AGE STYL E RESIDENC E. 

8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. All main services. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 2 garages. Secluded garden, 
pte garage. Cottage. Exquisite gardens. 10 Acre orchard and paddocks. 20 1% ACRES. £4,200. 
RES. £8,000. a 














PT basin TAUNTON and MINEHE AD. 2 large rec eption, 4 bedrooms with wah 
Hisoms. Gara BARGAIN (edge of New Forest). 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- — bathroom. Main water. Garage. Pretty gardens and paddoc k. 3 ACRES. 
rooms. Garage. Stabling. 2 Cottages. Pretty gardens and paddocks. 23 ACRES. 


£4,500. | CO Ee a 














YON E v JSE. 9 i | - } HIAN RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 7 7 bedrooms, bath- 
INEST POSITION in NORTH DEVON. GEORGIAN HOUSE. 2 reception, | ID-CORNWALL. GEORG TAN D } eptios 
FY 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Stabling. Woodland garden, large orchard and room. Main services. Entrance lodge. (¢ en Garage: Stabling. Farm 
paddock. 8% "ACRES. £3,250. | buildings. Delightful gardens. 64 ACRES PASTURE. p le 











“ Full particulars of above from: F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Reagent ome (15 lines) Telegrams : “ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








AN OUTSTANDING PROPERTY OCCUPYING A SUPERB POSITION ON A . 
WELL-KNOWN SURREY HEATH | 


20 miles from London, Adjoining famous Golf Course. 550 ft. up with uninterrupted views. 1% miles of Station. Approached by a long drive. 
A RESIDENCE OF DIGNIFIED 
CHARACTER 
DATING FROM THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND WITH EVERY 
MODERN COMFORT. 

Oak-panelled hall, 3 well-proportioned reception rooms, 
modern domestic offices with servants’ hall, principal 
suite of bedroom, dressing room and bathroom, 8 other 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 

2 EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAGES. GARAGE. 
STABLING AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
All main services. Central heating. 

The beautiful gardens and grounds are tastefully laid 
out and form a fitting complement to the Residence. 
The many attractive features include a stone-paved 
terrace, tennis and other lawns, productive kitchen 
gardens, orchard and paddock. In all 

ABOUT 5 ACRES PRICE big APPLICATION 
Recommended by the Owner's Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Gi orious position on the upper reach of the Thames, a few minutes from a Main Line Station. 


FOR SALE 
By Order of the Executors. 

A CHOICE RIVERSIDE PROPERTY 
HAVING A FRONTAGE OF OVER 250 Fr. 
PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
WITH A PURBECK STONE ROOF 


8 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. 














Sr tte is) 6 a 


ee 

















Main services. Garage. Boathouse. ; 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 4 
5 ACRES 
INCLUDING 2 ORCHARDS AND PADDOCK. i 
i 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (B.31,136) 
eee =— = — = Sa ee ; | 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) ; | 
1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 
FOR SALE TO LET WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 
: ree ee COTLAND. TO LET on yearly tenancy, SCOT. Within 15 miles. Mixed Farm ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING fF 
ee ee ee ase Family Residence in Country Mansion required, 100-200 Acres. Modern house, B COUNTIES, especially concerned with the Baw 
House, with telephone and all conveniences. House near Glasgow. Two suites available good buildings, 1 or 2 cottages.—Box 164. Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. Se 


Lovely views. Farmery and 20 Acres, with Unfurnished. Each includes 4 large rooms, ae, 4 eto NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, winienes Tel. 4441. 

trout stream, Early possession.—HEwitr axp dining room, bathroom, w.c., cloakroom, ee 2 — 

Co., 18, Archibald Road, Exeter. garage, wash and drying rooms, recreation Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS ERKSHIRE, including S itis a A 

ear, , room with billiards table, electric light, SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY BER WwW including Sunning¢ ale, Ascot, ; 
plentiful supply hot and cold water, passages can be effected through the Specialists, F.L. yy. indsor districts. —Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
heated with Cosy stoves, the amenities of MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands = g° A., hill Berke’ wank Surveyor. ete., 

EVON, N. (about 4% miles from Barn- policies and grounds. Rent £250 each. through their agency during the past 3 Sunninght erks. Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 

staple). Healthy FREEHOLD FARM Young family given preference. For further months, ranging in price from £2,000 to Re oe a ee eS 





























for Sale, with Possession March 25 next. particulars and cards to view, apply to— £15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- . . —_ 
Excellent Farmhouse Residence. 3 reception, | MCGRIGOR, DonaLD & CO., 172, St. Vincent | CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are pert Sey ge. “coors, 
6 bed, 2 dressing, 2 secondary bedrooms, bath — Street, Glasgow. invited to send particulars to their Central sengh (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
th. & c.). Calor gas lighting. Water by Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. . = : 
gravitation. Good range of ample outbuildings te ———— ce a aay SS gg Mag Te 
around enclosed yards. About 160 Acres of ORFOLK, SOUTH.  DELIGHTFU I a aan are: ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
healthy. well-watered and productive meadow, COUNTRY RESIDENCE. To Le UNTRY COTTAGE or Medium-sized READING, CAVERSHAM 
orchards, pasture and arable land, in good Karly Possession. 4 reception, 9 Saletan ~~ House Wanted urgently to Rent, Un- and WOKINGHAM. 
cultivation. Workman’s cottage. Price 3 servants’ bedrooms. Attractive gardens. furnished. Write—Box 171. eerste 
£4,450. Particulars from—PITTS TUCKERS, All modern conveniences and in Chews . — oe 
Barnstaple. order.— H. G. APTHORPE, Estate Agent, Diss, INCOLN. Within 15 . . EVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES.— 
Nogfolk iB . ithin 15 miles radius. Desire The only complete illustrated Register 
= ‘ 8.3. . ‘ to Purchase with immediate Post-war (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
en, See com, with about BOoswELL «& Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
OREST HILL, S.E.23. Charming, modern, cres. Large walled kitchen garden great - 
F easily run House, standing in own grounds FISHING & SHOOTI NG a asset. Full nino to—Box 153. AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
of % Acre, at healthy altitude. South aspect. a a a = H COUNTIES.—22. Westwood Road 
Rural and secluded. Surrounded by trees, PORTING over 2,200 Acres at Bedgebury, . Southampton.—WaLLER & KING, F.A.]. 
cannot be overlooked. 3 large reception, near Hawkhurst. TO LET. Offers for A arya (near). 30 minutes or so, North, Business established over 100 years, 
5 bedrooms. All modern amenities. Architect part or whole-—FORESTRY COMMISSION, t or South-West. Furnished, “J 
built. Delightful well-stocked garden. Thurlton, Chobham Road, Woking. Monte om = ari 1 — Fogg 4 so of ~ ear i ——— 
i .—Box “ aracte /7 bec ath reception. ee ee 
Price £3,000.—Box 144 Must be well ge we d, with ce ntral he ntes, ee ae 5m — 
ict — TO LET fr Gocco Bor Ts, Nn ated Serer yn oad Amat 
= Market Harborough 2411. 
EREFORDSHIRE. A small private ee ee piel 
H estate (near Market Town) offers ideal FLATS AND CHAMBERS ee = 
home conditions to retired man fond of country NORTH or N.W. of LONDON, from 20-40 SHROPSHIRE, border counties and No i 
life. Modest terms. Investment £750/1,000 CHELSEA. THE GATEWAYS. A quite miles. Wanted immediately to rent or buy, Wales for residences, farms, etc., write i 
at Ten Per Cent interest.—Box 168. unique group of Tudor-style non-basement SM™&ll_ Residential Farm or Country House, Principal Agents—HALL,WATERIDGE & OW 











A ts y : furnished or unfurnished. 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- y y 
houses, within two courtyards forming a ; LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081 
Eee delightful retreat in the heart of London. a All modern pct eniences. —*Phone 
RENTALS FROM £165 TO £285 PA LondonWa Il 3936/7, or write Box 166. 

HERTS. Early sale desired. Attractive “At the aaa ia ii an v —_ HROPSHIRE HEREFOR). 

ereeper-clad RESIDENCE with 3 Acres: — partioulars of THE ESTATH OFFlck, Ludgate i WORCS., ete., and MID WALES, ap’ 'y 
station 14 mile, buses 1 mile : 4 reception, jy 3, St. Bride Street, E.C.4, (Central 0167) HROPSHIRE (N.) or ECCLESHALL leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - BROTH: *S 
2 bath, and 6 bedrooms, &c.; main electric ouse, 3, St. Bride Street, E.C.4. (Central 0167) DISTRICT. Small House in or near AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Tel. 2061. 
light and water ; telephone ; 2 garages. For village, or Cottage or block suitable buildings : panes _ ; : 
Sale Freehold, with vacant possession early for conversion. Electricity essential. Posses- a 





in November.—GODDARD AND SMITH, 3, St. ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST _ sion delayed if necessary.—TayLor, Cannon- USSEX AN T ‘ ‘i 3. 
James’s Square, St. James’s, 8.W.1. L END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time | bury House Kingsland Shrewsbury. Ss JARVIS itera ie 

ee —— agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid : in High Class Residences and Estates. m: Y 
— = shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 














; ; reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- gouTH- -WESTERN or HOME COUN- pelicssnsnniennindisthonsnienemnsiescs ti: 
gotta tees ' gee seaygree 7 ground pony within 1 minute. Ww z oe an ally a quality small property. i 
ouse, situated in village, near market ENTS FROM £175 TO £500. ell-built House with all modern refinements. FFOLK v 3, 
town on main line. Up-to-date, labour-saving. PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COURT, 4 bed, 2 reception. Electric light. Radiators. S WOODCOCK @ SON este. yes 3. 
In safe area. Apply for further particulars QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. Telephone. Main drainage. Good garage and Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
to—FISHER SANDERS & Co., Market Har- Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, outbuildings. 1 to 5 Acres. Good price paid SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPI '- 
borough. 61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2. BAYS. 1818 or would rent.—Box 173. TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334, 








ee 
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, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





BUCKS 


London 20 miles. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MERIT. Oak timbered, with old roof tiles, oak 
beams, mullions, doors and floors. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 











} bathrooms. Company’s water. Electric light and power. 


SOMERSET 


Near Exmoor, Quantoeks and Brendon Hills 


A SECLUDED (RESIDENCE,” "PARTLY }XVith 
c 


‘Panelled lounge, F re ception, 
Company’s electric light. 
Stabling. Garage for 3. 


ENTURY. 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
water ‘supply. Modern drainage. 


10 bed- 
Good 


| KENT 


| London 60 minutes by train. 





’ wt cae pe 3 

A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, 
ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
| Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Garage 


luxuri- 


for 4 and chauffeur’s rooms. 2 excellent cottages. Secluded 








entral heating. Garage. Natural grounds, inexpensive Cottage. mg — yp | pool, 2 tennis courts. garden. Hard tennis court. “Model farmery. 27 ACRES 
)qwaintain, ABOUT 9 ACRES. FOR SALE FREE- | Kitchen garden. ACRES. FOR SALE FREE- | FOR SALE FREEHOLD INCLUDING FURNITURE 
4OLD. Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: HOLD. Saale "lea: CURTIS & HENSON, AND ALL FITTINGS. Inspected and recommended by 
URTIS & HENSON, .5, Mount Street, W.1. 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252) the Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. 
“—— OSBORN & MERCER “ere 
i 4304 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
i MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVETOR? AND hecontetialatennemeneal INSTITUTES 
' imma = | vnc * aa ew a pean i 
HOME COUNTY | IN ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL ponaggiond vse see level 
ccupying a fine position some 5 . above sea level, 
In a favourite district with excellent railway facilities. DISTRICTS WITHIN 40 MILES OF TOWN adjoining a Golf Course — commanding lovely views over 
unspoilt country. 
i : OCCUPYING A REMARKABLE POSITION HIGH 
1 
Phipereyeicnn igang UP ON GRAVEL SOIL AND COMMANDING MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
FARM OF ABOUT 400 ACRES | WONDERFUL VIEWS OVER A WIDE EXPANSE Designed by well-known Architect 
| OF BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. Hall, magnificent lounge (about 29 ft. by 19 ft.), dining 
th pleasantly situated modernised Residence and fine | room, 5 bedrooms, dressiag room, bathroom. 
range of Dane. A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY Co.'s water, gas, etc. Main electricity available. 
| . ° 
) BE SOLD AS AN INVESTMENT TO SHOW | INCLUDING A MOST ATTRACTIVE " rei grime te epee 
| ‘harming gardens, well-timbered and including tennis 
NEARLY 4% i, Te a aan lawn, in all about two-thirds of an Acre 
| details from OSBORN & MERCER, as _ | FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
: — = aaa | Lounge hall, 4 reception. 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M2293) 
OXON | Electric light. Central heating. | ——___——— — 
i beautiful position on high ground with really delightful | 
| Rnnnee views, a | 4 cottages. Fine block of stabling. H ennai 
J | | About 300 ft. above sea level, surrounded by lovely beech 
i AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE | The Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and | woods, 
i standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. | studded with cedar, forest and other trees. Hard Tennis 


With hall, 3/4 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathrooms. 

Co.'s electric light yin power. Central heating. 

Garage and useful Outbuildings. 

Hard ‘Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and 

Vegetable Garden, etc. In all about | 
2 ACRES 

For sale at greatly reduced price, or would be let 
furnished. 

OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 

(17,349) 


rec -_— 


Lawns, 


Mull details from: 





Court, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Rose Garden, Shrub- 
beries, etc. Partly walled Kitchen Garden. Orchard. 


The remainder of the Property is principally Pasture 


with a small area of Woodland. The whole extending 
: to 


ABOUT 25 ACRES 
For Sale at Moderate Price 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (17,365) 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 

with 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 

| Main services. Central heating throughout. 

The gardens are delightfully disposed, yet inexpensive 

to maintain and include rose garden, pergolas, herbaceous 

borders, well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden. In all 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Details from : (M.2302) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 





Unique JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE. 
many quaint characteristics. 8 bedrooms, 2 

Main water. Electricity. Central heating. Garage. 

Matured gardens, orchards, ete. Farmland (let off). 


Full details of Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 


FAVOURITE GUILDFORD DISTRICT 


Adjacent to extensive Surrey Common lands. 





Beautiful Period Interior with 
bathrooms, 
Stabling. Fine old barn. 
IN ALL NEARLY 40 ACRES. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH GARDENS ONLY. 

3, 


Peaceful position amidst r 


NCHANTING SM 
Fascinating Period 





3 reception rooms. 
9 a ‘ a6 
2 cottages. 
ag Cottage. 


occupy without furth 


Mount Street, W.1. Full details of Sole 


3 charming reception rooms. 

Lovely gardens a distinctive feature. 

whole property forms and presents a most charming setting and is ready to 
ELY 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 


SURREY—BERKS BORDER 


Walking distance of station. 


ural surroundings. 22 miles London 





ALL MANOR HOUSE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 
interior decorations in perfect taste. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage. 
IN ALL NEARLY 2 ACRES. The 





FOR SALE PRIVAT 
RALPH Pay «& 


er outlay. 


Agents : TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, Wd. 








/ TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(Regent 4685) 





SUSSEX 


Amidst lovely country on high ground. 


DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN MOST 

ATTRACTIVE GARDENS OF 

2 ACRES. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 or 7 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. 

‘itted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 

Large garage. Lawns. Well timbered. 
vitehen garden, ete. In all 2 ACRES. 


PRICE £5,250 
“MAPLE & CO., as above. 


DORKING, 


Write : 
Agents : 








ANTED TO PURCHASE, 
SURREY or SUSSEX, a MODERN 
HOUSE with 2 or 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. 
Good garage and garden of about 1 ACRE. 


DISTRICTS LIKED. 
PRICE ABOUT £4,000 


“Re 
Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


in 


HARMING XVith 
HOUSE, 
THROUGHOUT. 
ete. Lounge hall, 
4 bathrooms. 3 garages. 


OXSHOTT, REIGATE 


In all about 
/o MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton 


Agents: MAPLE 





WEST SUSSEX 


With magnificent view of the Downs. 
FOR SALE 


40 ACRES 
& Co. 


VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 

FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 


CENTURY 


with CENTRAL HEATING 

ELEC 
3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
Excellent cottage. 
Lovely old-world gardens and meadowland. 


TRIC LIGHT, | 
| 
| 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 


| 
» #8 above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
| 
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ames GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. sccasntte tuo ca, 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, 6.W.1 








FIRST-CLASS. MIXED FARM 17 MILES SOUTH BERKS 


NEARLY 350 ACRES IN UNSPOILED COUNTRY, WELL | TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
IN HANTS. IMPROVED FROM “C” TO “A” Modern House. 4 miles from Main Line Junction. 
FARM BY PRESENT OWNER WITHIN PAST KNOWN AS ONE OF THE LOVE- rn House. 4 mi m Main Line Jun 


18 MONTHS. LIEST DISTRICTS NEAR LONDON OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE. 
" 10 bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 
GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 2 miles main line station. Frequent bus to two 4 reception rooms. 
MODERNISED AND BEAUTIFULLY RE- stations with electric trains to City or West End in Stain elactxic Miaht, Central heals subnet 
DECORATED. READY TO WALK INTO. little over 30 minutes. sg i gait wget Electrically 
ake (4 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, pumped water. Garage (heated). Cottage (occu- 
‘ a 20THRS e 8), <= e ie. ’ oe aner "4 , =Mmai 
1 bath-dreating room, 3 reception rooms. Main MODERNISED HOUSE pied by gardener, who would remain). 


ater, electric light and power. 4 cottages (main 
caer ee meeee services). 4 ACRES TERRACED GROUNDS 
EXCELLENT BUILDINGS, mostly brick and MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING 
stone built, slated roofs. | THROUGHOUT. GARAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S RENT £250 PER ANNUM 
LAND, half arable and half pasture, with main 


FLAT. 13 YEARS’ LEASE. BREAKS IN 1 AND 
water to all fields except one, and sheltered by 11% ACRES PRICE £4,000 eee ; 
well-placed woodland. 1s ” 6 YEARS. 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
25, Mount_Street, W.1. (C.3244) | (2573) (A.4726) 








maytae ats WOODCOCKS And at tpewich. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, _HANOVER SQUARE, w.1 


SAFETY, COMFORT AND RURAL PEACE 
SOMERSET. AT THE FOOT OF THE QUANTOCKS 


Bridgwater 5 miles, Taunton 10 miles. 
CHARMING MODERNISED XVith CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE 
Containing a WEALTH OF OLD OAK BEAMS AND PANELLING. 7 bedrooms,, and bathroom (h. & c¢.) (all 


on first floor). 2 large reception rooms, “‘Ideal Cookanheat”’ stove. Own electricity. Main water. Ready for 
immediate occupation. 2 garages, ete. 


LOVELY OLD-WORLD GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1, ACRE 
FULLY FURNISHED IN KEEPING WITH STYLE. 
FREEHOLD £3,675, INCLUDING THE VALUABLE FURNITURE 


Inspected and warmly recommended. 


Further details from WooDcocKs, 30, St. George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. (C.4135) 








nisin CYRIL JONES sna 


MAIDENHEAD 


F.A.I., F.V.A. 
ROYAL BERKSHIRE 


IN AN ENVIABLE SITUATION, TRULY RURAL AND WITH OPEN VIEWS IN ALL DIRECTIONS, WITHOUT SIGHT OF FURTHER HABITATION. 
3 miles of small Market Town and Railway Station. 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE LITTLE 
PROPERTY is soundly constructed of mellow 
bricks and tiles and is in first-class condition. 
It contains: 3 reception rooms, model offices 
(with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker), hall, cloaks (h. & c.), 
maids’ room, 4 bedrooms and 2 tiled bathrooms. 
Main electricity and power. Main water. 
Constant hot water. Partial central heating. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. Brick-built, 
garage. Delightful gardens with flowering 
trees and shrubs, lawns, space for tennis, 
kitchen garden, ete., in ‘all over 1 ACR 








PROBABLY ADJOINING FARM 
COULD BE ACQUIRED IF 
AREA DESIRED. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


For price and further particulars apply to Vendor’s Agent: Cyril Jongs, F.A.1., F.V.A. (as above). 








CUMBERLAND "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. ay ‘Sdn: ** Cornishmen, London.”’ 
TARN LODGE, A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE WORCESTER 4 MILES 


(304 ACRES) In pretty village with bus service. 

: 2 : ach alae OR SALE. D E Ee. Hall, § ception, 
In a delightful countryside, reputedly a Safe Area. About 8 miles East of Carlisle. F oh somcaond yo ogy ho Al a ee ie ge Bg 
: : drainage. Garage for 2. ‘Stables for 3. Outbuildings. MOST ATTRACTIVE 
Charming medium-sized GARDENS AND @ROUNDS. Excellent kitchen garden, fruit wall, orchard, ete. 
RESIDENCE, in excellent 3 ACRES. Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 
condition, with VACANT 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14,865) 

POSSESSION. 


, itt ee oe 30 MINS. WATERLOO. 3, MILE STATION 
re bee A Bulldines. Picked position enjoying beautiful extensive views. 

F ‘ os ar SALE, EXCELLENT WELL EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE. 
’ = f Lounge hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, staff sitting-room, 6-9 bedrooms, 3 fitted 
SMALLHOLDING AND h. & c., 3 bathrooms. All main services. Central heating. Double garage and stores. 
WOODLANDS. Really charming plenished gardens. Tennis lawn, Rock garden. Fruit, ete 

% ACRES. Inspected and highly recommended by TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 

GOOD DUCK AND Audley Street, W.1. 

PARTRIDGE 

SHOOTING. 








DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES FOR LINEAGE 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, unless previously sold privately, at CARLISLE, THE ONLY COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENTS 
on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1942. ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDI 

, ; : ; 21. Castle § Price 2/6 COUNTIES 

Full particulars from the Solicitors: Messrs. SAUL & LIGHTFOOT, 21, Castie Street, : . 7c OPPRER — : oa 

Carlisle; the Agents, Messrs. Jos. M. RICHARDSON & SON, 1, Cecil Street, Carlisle; or SELECTED LISTS FREE (For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) 

SON & HETHERINGTON, Ltd., Auctioneers, Carlisle RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” 

HARRISO ’ +» Auctioneers, o (Est. 1884.) EXETER. PAGE 678, 
































————— 
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tz. JOHN D. WOOD X CO. “= 
_ ___ 238, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.l. - 
IN A MAGNIFICENT POSITION ADJOINING THE NEW FOREST 


1% miles from Main Line Station, with express train service to London. 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER 
Approached by two drives, one with lodge. It contains: Entrance hall, cloakroom, 


music room (32 ft. by 20 ft.), 3 reception rooms, modern offices, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, and 3 bathrooms. 





MAIN WATER AND DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


GARAGE, GROOM’S COTTAGE AND STABLING. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH GRASS AND HARD TENNIS COURTS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. SMALL STUDIO AND 2 PADDOCKS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
who have personally inspected and can recommend. (61,419) 





By Order of Captain R. O. Tapps-Gervis Meyrick. D EVO NS H { RE 
Adjacent to Yelverton. Plymouth 8 miles. Tavistock 6 miles. On the edge of Dartmoor Forest. 
FREEHOLD IN LOTS 
THE MEAVY PORTION OF 


THE BUCKLAND ABBEY ESTATE OF ABOUT 987 ACRES 


4 CAPITAL MIXED FARMS. 3 SMALL FARMS. 
COTTAGES. ACCOMMODATION LANDS. WOODLAND SITE Of 75 ACRES. 


AND AS LOTS, OVER 61,000 CUBIC FEET OF MIXED TIMBER, 
ALSO FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS 
PRODUCING A GROSS INCOME (EXCLUDING LANDS IN HAND) OF ABOUT 
£814 14s. PER ANNUM 
ALSO AN ARABLE FIELD OF 6 ACRES AT ELBURTON, PLYMSTOCK, NEAR PLYMOUTH. 


Which will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless sold privately meanwhile) by 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1942, at THE GUILDHALL, TAVISTOCK, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WARRENS, 5, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 (Tel.: Museum 0578) ; Messrs. CLARKE, LUKIN & NEWTON, Chard, Somerset. (Tel. : Chard 3214). 
Auctioneers : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 

















seme GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD roms 1 


MU TD YDana Y i 
ESTATE AGENTS. BASINGSTOKE AND YEOVIL aeadiats 





THE STANBRIDGE EARLS ESTATE 


(CLOSE TO ROMSEY) 


HAMPSHIRE 
989 ACRES 


130 LOTS 


THE FINE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
OF HISTORIC INTEREST 





THE NORTH FACADE, 


THE SOUTH ASPECT. 
PERFECTLY EQUIPPED AND IN 
EXEMPLARY CONDITION 
Contains: Entrance hall, oak hall, drawing room, 
dining room, study, library, games room, 20 bedrooms 
(15 having wash-basins (h. & ¢.) ), 10 bathrooms. 
5 Farms. Residences. Cottages. 


Smallholdings. Pasture and Arable Lands. 


FISHING IN THE TEST 


VACANT POSSESSION OF 2 FARMS 
AND MANY OTHER LOTS 


THE OAK HALL, THE DINING ROOM, 


re 





Messrs. GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD are instructed to offer this FREEHOLD ESTATE by PUBLIC AUCTION on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1942 
‘ Illustrated particulars (price 1/- prepaid) from: Messrs. GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Basingstoke (and Yeovil). 
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cum ae. ceaeinens WILSON & CO. =" 











EAST BERKSHIRE WILTSHIRE 
LOVELY PART OF rpnnteennagam Favourite district, handy eo Reading, Ascot, Just over 2 hours from London. High up amidst y 
Unspoilt country, easy reach Basingstoke. ‘Sunning dale, ete on atiful.country. asian i; 
ELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, in | ODERN HOUSE. OF CHARACTER. LD-WORL : , 
excellent order and thoroughly up to date. | M Beautifully appointed and in first-rate CHARM. Stone built and tiled. In lovely 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. _ Stabling. | order. Main services. Central heating. 9 bed- gardens of 2 ACRES. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 5 





Garage. Charming gardens and pasture. 8 ACRES. — 2 ay ye . . Lag ye — 3 reception. gp mags ete. Stabling. F 
2 cottages. ovely gar ; : 
FOR SALE AT TEMPTING PRICE FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES ONLY 3,000 GNS. FREEHOLD 
Agents : Writson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. I 
| i 
idl eet | | dl 
FINEST POSITION IN SURREY | DORKING-GUIL DFORD | UNDER 20 fet ences f 
fi a | 400 ft. up. Sandy soil. Beautiful views. 550 ft. up overlooking National Trust property. is 
Magnificent views. 1 hour London. | : ; 
4 QULARLY DELIGHTFUL OLD | EAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE, built . 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED Mey = ith Shouse OF CHARACTER, in first-rate | B regardless of cost in Sussex farmhouse style. f 
= » every comfort and ee a os race order. Main services. Central heating, etc. Long drive. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. x 
5 bathrooms, 4 reception. Garage a eet ins . 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Stabling. Main services. Central heating. Beautifully 4 
Finely timbered = grounds = anc —- Garage. 2 cottages. Lovely garden, orchard and appointed throughout. Garage. Charming is 
100 ACRES. FOR SALE | pasture. gardens and paddock. $ 
, e » de tin. On: Diet Mien W.1 FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES NEARLY 4 ACRES FOR SALE i 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











—= ; 

—_ & 

wazzuees JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK net | 

0911 
snoencondanbaiats AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY a Se oe ee : 
HAMPSHIRE In a Favourite District | OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS | CITY GENTLEMAN ’S COUNTRY HOME F 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN | ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE | Southern aspect. Gravel soil. High situation. Lovely views ‘ 
(1750) COUNTRY RESIDENCE | SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES IN THIS : » 
| 


PART OF THE COUNTRY IS FOR SALE 4 


| It is situated between 4/500 ft. above sea level, has 
Southern aspect, and commands beautiful views, and is 
| surrounded by its own grounds and land of about 


35 ACRES 


THE PROPERTY IS IN FIRST-CLASS DECORATIVE 

ORDER THROUGHOUT. IT HAS FITTED FURNI- 

TURE IN SOME OF THE ROOMS AND LAVATORY 
BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 


Accommodation: Small hall, cloakroom, 2 sitting rooms, 
| 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. magnificently eauipped offices. 









Beautiful situation, south-western aspect, near bus service. | Main electricity and power. Central heating. Unlimited 
Lodge at drive entrance. Hall (with fireplace), and 4 water. a ° 
sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (h. & ¢. in each room), 3 bath- MODERN STABLING OF 8 BOXES. LOFTY GARAGE | Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 
rooms. Main electricity and power. Company’s water. | FOR 3, WHICH ALSO ACCOMMODATES HORSE BOX. excellent offices. 
Central heating. Stabling, garage and ao buildings. SPLENDID COTTAGE OF 4 BEDROOMS WITH MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. CO.’S WATER, 
Delightful Gardens and 2 good Pasture Fields, | BATHROOM. SIMPLE GARDENS AND RICH | 2COTTAGES. CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. GRASSLAND. ALSO LAND OF Po —_ OF ABOU’ 
acted « _ odin » Sole . 5 d c ily recommended by owners only JRE 
———. [ae aga Ra och — net ‘ proto po x WHITLOCK, London Office, | JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, $.W.1 
ee SS "TR, 20,283) | 44, St. James’s Place, S.W. (L.R. 20,311) | (L.R. 20,289) 











29, Fleet st, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover st., 


(Central 9344) £.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.! 
Telegrams: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 


SU RREY | BERKS—WILTS 
| SMALL MOATED MANOR 














Adjacent to favourite old-world village, 400 ft. above sea level, and under 30 miles from 
London. 


A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


including 


THE WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 







7 principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 












CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 4 COTTAGES. GOOD SET OF FARMBUILDINGS: 


In all about 
95 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 








4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


GARAGE. STABLING, CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CHARMING GARDENS. 








Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, TO BE LET FURNISHED 
ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. i FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio C.F, 1125 
















BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 













A CHOICE JACOBEAN HOUSE _____ 184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, 8.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 
_ Faeries : a GREAT BARGAIN! 
IN A LOVELY VILLAGE BETWEEN WILTS BETWEEN SALISBURY AND DEVIZES 


CHARMING SECLUDED POSITION NEAR A PRETTY VILLAGE. 
SMALL MANOR HOUSE 
In perfect order throughout. 

3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Main electric light and water. 
SUPERIOR PICTURESQUE 
OLD-WORLD COTTAGE. 
Stabling. 
Large barn and cmibeliiiens. 
Inexpensive gardens nicely 


timbered. 

20 ACRES PASTURE 
Immediate Vacant Possession. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,850 

; OP aise th sity th VIEW AT ONCE TO SECURE. 
Sole one: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. 


OXFORD AND NEWBURY 


Lounge hall, cloaks, 3/4 sitting, 7,8 bed and dressing, 

2 bathrooms. Central heating throughout. Co.’s 

electricity and power. Co.’s_ water. Garages. 

Stabling and old barn. Charming garden and 
paddock. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 










FREEHOLD £5,500 






Particulars from: —re piel & CO., 17, Blagrave Street, Reading 
el. 4112). 
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— 
f ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 
5 Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams: ° and Haslemere 
q ‘state, Harrods, London ’’ 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
READY T0 GO STRAIGHT INTO. HANTS c.4 
t 25 MINUTES WATERLOO. S. R. Main Line Favourite district. 2 miles well-known town. Choice situation. 
; Near good schools and shops. 10 minutes’ walk Station. Ona hill. : a 
E 
f 
- o 
. MODERN WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE WELL-APPOINTED es HOUSE 
See . : i COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEW. 
In a quiet situation amid homes of a standing. - j , 
4 ae Entrance hall, inner hall, 3 good reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
Mg sittiug hall, 3 reception, billiards or play room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathroonis, maids 2 bathrooms, complete offices. 
: ating 700m. CENTRAL HEATING. _CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 
i ALi. MAIN SERVICES. cone aes gio be ELECTRIC FIRES. TELEPHONE. 4-ROOM COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
; GARAGE FOR JE Ci 
f WELL-KEPT GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF eoueilt Len caeee ede _ 
ie 3 vr Ne aad. ARAN. - - ahs 
ABOUT % ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD ABOUT 2 ACRES ONLY £3,500 
Strongly ee ee a hee te ee bog Brompton HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
’ iy ‘ By /c.4 
CHOICE PART of DORSETSHIRE <3 SURREY ) 
mt ; 2 i ‘ 35 minutes Waterloo. 
3 ‘onvenient to a picturesque village and golf course. About 7 miles from the Coast. ee 
= ¢ 
. 
E 
f 
5 
: FASCINATING REPLICA OF OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECTS 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms Close to first-class golf course. In good order throughout. Easy walking distance of 
4 , , ’ , 8,4 5. churches, shops and station. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. GARAGE 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, con.pact domestic offices. 
WITH ROOM OVER. COTTAGE. POLISHED OAK FLOORS AND DOORS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN AND GROUNDS. WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 2 GARAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
LAWN. SPECIMEN TREES. IN ALL DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF OVER 1% ACRES 
¢ ABOUT 10 ACRES VERY MODERATE PRICE PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION 
‘ a sree! o . Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel.: Byfleet 149), and 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
SURREY HILLS c.3 ON THE THAMES c.2 
600 ft. above sea level. A beautiful and healthy situation with exquisite views. Only Lovely position facing famous woods and on a beautiful reach of the river. 
ahout 17 miles by road from Lenton, also accessible to three stations. 











WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE PICTURESQUE HOUSE 





FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. VERY WELL FITTED 

3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Modern conveniences. Large hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 
Garages and useful outbuildings. Well-matured grounds. Hard tennis court. Rose MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
beds. Kitchen garden. Fruit trees. In all GARAGE FOR 2 (with Flat of 3 bedrooms, sitting room and bathroom), 


GARDENER’S LODGE (with bath). WORKSHOP. 
as 2 DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE With river frontage and own landing stage. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 
Inspected: and recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. ee = ae Lh 20/8 eee ee a D 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) Inspected and re ee Ee en bate BO) mpton ud, S 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1L., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


| 
HAMPSHIRE | 


On the lovely cliff coast of Barton-on-Sea, with its celebrated 
health-giving air and sunshine. 


| ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1942 | 


The Costly and Luxurious Contents of the 


‘*‘CLONASLEE HOUSE,’’ BRANKSOME | 


| ON THURSDAY and FRIDAY, OCTOBER | 


WITH FINE SEA AND COASTAL VIEWS INCLUDING 
THE SOLENT, ISLE OF WIGHT AND DORSET 
COAST. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN WELL- 
CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 


BUILT FOR THE LATE OWNER IN 1934 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, drawing and dining 


and containing : oak panelled 


rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen and good offices. 
GARAGE. ALL MAIN’ SERVICES 


LAID ON. 


ABOUT *, ACRE OF GARDEN 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents. Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Quite near to Picket Post. 
2 miles from Ringwood, occupying a superb position with 


Just off the main road about 


wide open views. Full South aspect. 
CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


BUILT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN ARCHI- 
TECT ABOUT 3 YEARS AGO AND POSSESSING ALL 
COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 

4 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, maids’ sitting room, kitchen and complete offices. 
Companies’ water and electricity. 

2 garages. 


Oak floors and staircase. 
Conservatory. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE LAWNS, 
SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN, PLANTATION. ABOUT 


2 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £4,800 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 


Bournemouth. 


Land Agents, 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within easy walking distance of the sea and only a quarter 
of an hour's walk from good, safe harbour anchorage and 
mooring facilities for yachts. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


GABLED RESIDENCE 
Containing: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge-dining room 
and good breakfast room, kitchen. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. LARGE GARAGE. 


GARDEN. 


GOOD 


PRICE £1,975 FREEHOLD 


For appointment to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


| Solicitor : 





FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


A SELECTION FROM 


FOX & SONS 


| FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 


of PROPERTY and FURNITURE 


ON THE PREMISES. 
By direction of J. W. Dunne, Esq. 


Residence 


PARK, BOURNEMOUTH WEST 


15 and 16, 1942 


ON THE PREMISES 


The whole of the Furniture of 


‘*THE PARAGON ’’ PRIVATE HOTEL, | 


WEST CLIFF GARDENS, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


ON WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 21 and 22, 1942 
ON THE PREMISES ~ 
The whole of the Appointments and 
Equipment of 


AT THE 


PROPERTY MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, 
ST. I 


PETER’S ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
By order of the Executors re Alderman W. Hayward, deed. 


18 FREEHOLD VILLAS and COTTAGES. 


A BLOCK of 4 FLATS, 3 FREEHOLD SHOPS | 


SITUATE AT 


MALMESBURY PARK AND WINTON, | 


BOURNEMOUTH and at PARKSTONE 
Producing Gross Rentals amounting to 
£916 PER ANNUM 


Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton Road. 
Bournemouth. 
ALSO 


Solicitors : 


By order of Messrs. W. Hayward & Sons (Bournemouth), Ltd. | 


The Valuable Commercial Premises 

35 to 41, HOLDENHURST ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 

Comprising Motor Showrooms, 
and extensive accommodation over. 

PRODUCING £1,404 NET PER ANNUM 


Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton Road, 
Bournemouth. 


AT AN EARLY DATE 
AT BRIGHTON. 

The undermentioned Freehold Properties 
GREYSTOKE-FERRING, SUSSEX 
WITH 13 ACRES. 

‘*ROSE VILLA,’’ CROSS ROAD, 
SOUTHWICK, SUSSEX 
29, BOROUGH STREET, BRIGHTON 


ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1942 


AT THE PROPERTY MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, ST. 
PETER’S ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
By order of the Trustees. 


The following Freehold Properties 
60, 60a, 62, 62a, 64, 64a, 66, 66a, and 54, 
ST. CLEMENTS ROAD, BOSCOMBE, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


| 
79, 79a, 81 and 81a, WALPOLE ROAD, 


BOSCOMBE 


25 and 28, CHURCHILL ROAD, 
BOSCOMBE 


62, 64 and 66, SHELLEY ROAD, 
BOSCOMBE 


WORKSHOP, 261, WINDHAM ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Producing an income of 
£826 Is. 8d. PER ANNUM 


125, CRANLEIGH ROAD, 
SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


GEORGE T. RICHARDS, Esq., 67, Southbourne 
Grove, West Southbourne, Bournemouch. 

Further particulars of the above-mentioned Sales may be 

obtained of : Fox & SoNs, Bournemouth, Southampton, 

Brighton. 


Engineering Workshops | 








SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


Occupying a delightful situation with magnificent views over 


the Downs and Weald of Sussex. Only 45 miles from 
London. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


PARTICULARLY CHARMING 
GOUNTRY RESIDENCE 


FITTED WITH ALL 
AND 


MODERN CONVENIENCES 
COMFORTS. 


| 6 bed and dressing rooms (with basins h. & c.), 3 servants 
‘*EASTBURY HALL GUEST HOUSE,” | 
48, SURREY ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH | 


pages eee | CENTRAL HEATING. 
ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1942 | 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 


compact well-fitted domestic offices. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 

GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 

GREENHOUSES 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
AND FRAMES. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 


GARDENS AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


5% ACRES 


For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox 
AND Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 


SUSSEX 


2 miles from East Grinstead. 12 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


Overlooking the beautiful Ashdown Forest with glorious views. 


| A VERY ATTRACTIVE CONVENIENTLY 


PLANNED SMALL RESIDENCE 


Containing: 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 


kitchen. 


sitting rooms, 


GARAGE. COMPANIES’ 
AND DRAINAGE. 


ELECTRICITY, WATER 
GOOD GARDEN. 


PRICE £1,950 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In delightful rural country on the fringe of the 
New Forest. 
ATTRACTIVE THATCHED BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 
CONTAINING 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 


OAK-BEAMED DINING AND SITTING 
ROOMS, KITCHEN. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING. MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND POWER. 

HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH BEDROOM. 

MATURED GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES, TWO 

FIELDS. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 


Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Your Fierdo® 








( rop Losses 


‘t is not enough to grow good crops of potatoes. 
[le Nation’s vital needs demand that crops to be 
xtc’ d must be lifted at the right time and made safe 
rc. risk of frost damage. Much waste has been 


caved by bad storage. 


That is unforgivable in 


war-time, for potatoes in store are the Nation’s 


‘Tron Rations’’. 





MAKE SURE YOUR POTATOES 
ARE WELL STORED : 


Here are some “Do’s” and “Don’ts” to guide you. 


*DO store different varieties 
separately, saving time and 
labour when crops are 
bought by variety. 


* DO build your clamp, pie 
or “grave” near a good 
road—but not too near the 
hedge, for you'll need 
plenty of soil for covering. 


*DO ask your War Agricul- 
tural Committee what 
width clamp is best for 
your variety. 


*D@O make sides and ridges 
even before putting on 
straw. Avoid all hollows. 


*DO \ook often at crops in 
buildings for signs of 
spoiling. 





* DON?T be mean with 
straw. Use 6” to 8” thatch 
packed firmly, with an extra 
layer over the peak. 


*DON?PT store too deeply 
in buildings—about 4 feet is 
high enough. Potatoes heat 
and go rotten if heap is 


too bulky. Provide for 
ventilation. 
*DON?T forget to protect 


stored crops from light (to 
prevent greening), damp 
and frost. Cover well with 
straw. 


*DONPT store blighted 


potatoes. Boil at once for 
feeding to stock. 








ASK YOUR WAR AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE ‘FOR ADVICE AND 
FREE GROWMORE LEAFLET NO. 77 
ON STORING POTATOES. 
COMMITTEE IS HOLDING A CLAMPING 


DEMONSTRATION. GO AND SEE IT. 


IF THE 








SUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 








ANAT ANN a, 








| ACORNS FOR PIG | 


: rs ae a 7 


QS 





“Please hurry pp. We know you’ve got some- 
thing nice in that bag for our dinner to-day.” — 





“Ah, good! 
What a treat, and we are enjoying them.” 


we knew it was acorns. 


Acorns in moderation can be fed very satisfactorily to pigs. 
Commercial Pig-Keepers, as well as Cottagers and Pig Clubs, will 
find them a welcome addition to the present small ration of feeding 
stuffs. Enormous quantities are now wasted and an organised 
system for collection by children should be adopted in every village. 
A fair price is 4d. per lb., and, as an example of what can be done, 
in the little village of Whimple, over 7 tons were collected. 


Whimple has a population of only 700. 


This appeal is inserted by Whiteways Cyder Co., Ltd., of Whimple, 
Devon, who regularly fed acorns to their herd of a thousand pigs. 
Their Managing Director, Mr. Ronald Whiteway, J.P., is Chairman 
of the Kitchen Waste Sub-Committee of the Devon County War 
Agricultural Committee, and he will be pleased to send a special 


leaflet “Acorns for Pigs,’’ which gives full particulars of method 


of feeding, analytical food value, etc., free on application. 


rvS—6Y 
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or more than a century and 
a half Norwell’s of Perth 
have been supplying Footwear 





miata ete. 5 Sern Ng SH IS | 


of sound quality and economic 
ee for town wear, 
country wear, and for sport. 


















Trust . 
the ee 
man 7 
behind by 
the ee 
boot y 
Norwell’s Perth Footwear Ltd., Perth, Scx jand 4 

a 
COLT HOUSES | 
. y & 
The illustration shows one of our etic si & 
small] utility buildings. We still ; 





have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
garages (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for farm buildings, 
silos, and other work necessary 
to aid the war effort. May we a 
send you further particulars ? . 


W. il. COLT SON & CO. : 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 


¥ 

6 

i 
¥ 





ay NE 








FRIENDLINESS! 


JUST YOU TRY 


JOHN 


JAMESON 


x *& *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 











KEEP CLOCHES | 
I00": BUSY! 


No days for 
idle Cloches 
these, when 
by a liccle 
plann ig 
theyw Il 
give u 


: ; <n by , tis 
V 4 F : > = 
3 ih : = ’ . bes 

& | . a 

ote ; bigger 1 

—SuP BLADE better crops without increase, and '0- 

vide fresh vegetables the year ro nd. 

os oath FREE ADVICE. Our Horticultural Bu sau 

cthslieas Peco hates Ta will advise free by post on any of wr 
: .| Cloche-growing problems. Write to- ‘ay. | 

Keep an alert eye open for Eclipse awninaiunes aie 


BISCUITS span spn i 


popular slotted pattern. Their 
H & P OATCAKES (1/3 per [b.) ARE FREE OF ‘POINTS’ 





















clean and comfortable shaving : 
is even more appreciated now P 
that supplies are so limited i... KONTINUOUS CLOCHI 

Obtainable only from Retailers ‘Cloches v. Hitler,’ Complete Guide, post free 4. 


JAMES ‘NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. | CHASE CULTIVATION LTD., DEPT. D.A., CHE 4 
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THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD 





Shi 


FOR ALL PETROL ENGINES 


WHOLLY British! Made by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 














1942 








leads the 
steady 
opinion 
of the North 


* 





Ask for it at your Club, 






















Si J Library or Newsagent 
Y.P.3 
TELEPHONE — iil 
27301 (20 LINES) SERIES 
No. 6 ‘ + 
I 
E warmly wel- ae 
come Brazil, now : 

















































































































ranged on the side of 
the Allies in their 
struggle for freedom, 
and we record with 
pride that Petter 
Engines have in the 
past played a part in 
supplying the power 
requirements of the 
primary industries of 
that great country. 
We look forward with 
confidence to the 
future, and to widen- 
ing valued and close i 
associations through HS 
our good friends and 
representatives :— 








BRAZIL NUTS 
RESOU Re, 














tn 
Pome 


W worrramn M_ nancanes 


T TOBA 





Copyright aesign 


THORNYCROFT MECANICA E IMPORTADORA, S.A. 

RUA SANTA LUZIA, 405, 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
LOUGHBOROUGH 


PETTERS ENGLAND 


REMEMBER 
CANCER — 
IN TIME! 


LTD. 
6.49 





70,000 fell victims to this dread scourge last 
year. Cancer attacks one person in seven. It 
must be beaten. 

The Royal Cancer Hospital maintains the finest 
equipment for treatment of Cancer, and is 
conducting constant research into the causes and 
cure of this terrible disease. It,is in urgent need 
of more subscriptions, donations and legacies. 
Remember, your help now brings victory sooner. 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
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dae Bed MERE aL TATE 


NSPIRED by the style of the late eighteenth century, this dining-room 


is representative of the finest traditions of English design. Here the 
golden warmth of English Yew tree blends with the deeper richness of 


fine figured Mahogany—one from a variety of suites in Harrods Galleries. 


FARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 
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MISS PATRICIA GRAHAM 


Miss Patricia Ann Graham is the younger daughter of Air Vice-Marshal Ronald Graham, 

C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., and Mrs. Graham, of Queens Gap, High Wycombe, and her engagement to’ 

Flight Lieutenant Paul Anthony Tomlinson, R.A.F., youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Tomlinson, of 
Folkestone, was recently announced 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, § 

COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this conditien is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
Country Lire should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





KENT’S ACHIEVEMENT 


ORD CORNWALLIS’S address on ‘‘ War 
Farming” delivered to the Farmers’ 
Club on Tuesday was noteworthy as 
coming not only from a large landowner 
and experienced farmer but from the Chairman 
of the Kent War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee. Official figures with regard to crop 
acreages all over the country tell us something, 
but they do not give us a living picture of the 
struggle in progress. Like war maps, they show 
gains and losses of territory, but only the 
strategist who knows the plan of campaign can 
tell what is most significant. The picture which 
Lord Cornwallis draws of Kent’s war-time 
achievement is highly significant in all its 
details and, as everybody will conjecture, a 
companion survey, just as cheering, might 
be supplied for most other counties. In all of 
them there have been the same three possible 
lines of advance: increasing the arable, 
increasing and improving yield and output, and 
growing more human food at the expense of 
feeding-stufis. The balance of these considera- 
tions is a ticklish business, and Lord Cornwallis 
gives us a very good idea of the way in which 
his own Committee have organised the necessary 
co-operation throughout the county, and 
countless individual farmers helped their neigh- 
bours and changed their own farming practices. 
The most difficult effort to organise has 
been the growing of more direct human food 
at the expense of feeding-stuffs for livestock. 
Though it takes five to fifteen acres of crops fed 
to stock to save as much shipping space as one 
acre under human food crops, we must always 
maintain the gallonage of milk. The balance 
has therefore to be most carefully thought out, 
and the production of feeding-stuffs not simply 
diminished but varied and concentrated. In 
Kent, for instance, the acreage of winter and 
spring beans for stock-feeding has actually been 
trebled. Peas for stock-feeding have increased 
by 237 per cent. The early cut in the number 
of sheep is being steadily remedied, and the 
number of heifers in calf with their first calf has 
been increased by 53 per cent. These achieve- 
ments are sufficient indeed to suggest to Lord 
Cornwallis that a great deal of our land has, 
in the past, been very much under-stocked. 
What of the future ? Lord Cornwallis 
believes control will be necessary, but ‘if 
there is going to be in peace-time some form 
of local control,’’ he says, ‘“‘ I often wonder whom 
they are going to get to do it.’’ The obvious 
answer seems to be a continuation of bodies 
very much resembling the present Committees. 
But Lord Cornwallis told of farmers who are now 
bending all their energies to the national interest 
being plagued with pamphlets urging the 
nationalisation of their land. What is needed 
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is not nationalisation, he _ believes, but 
individualism backed by proper organisation, 
adequate capital, fair opportunities and stable 
prices. 


A NEW LONDON 


HE vision of the new London revealed 

by the Royal Academy Planning Com- 
mittee, aspects of which are illustrated in this 
issue, is most timely. With growing insistence, 
abstract generalisations are put forward by 
political parties, Government committees, 
private bodies, and, most recent, by the Church 
through the impressive speeches of the Arch- 
bishops and Sir Stafford Cripps. They all 
propose far-reaching changes which, desirable 
and indeed inevitable as many of them are, 
yet tend to produce in the average citizen a 
prospect of cumulative restrictions, controls and 
sacrifices, without affording him immediately 
perceptible compensations. In the exhibition 
to be opened at Burlington House on October 14, 
he will at least be given something that he can 
see and understand, and that may well encour- 
age him to look forward with a greater degree 


BBA AAMAMAMAAAMAAMAVA22rm?. 


TROUT 


OWN by the bridge the speckled trout 
Lie quiet in the pool, 

A dragon-fly darts in and out 
The shadows deep and cool. 

Out in the desert far away, 
I wonder do you dream 

Of willow-trees that dip and sway 
Beside a dappled stream : 

Of quiet hours with rod and line 
Casting your chosen fly, 

Sad if the weather prove too fine, 
If fish are small or shy : 

Of ripples chilly as they touch 
Your waders tall and black, 

A soft green bank at picnic-time 
For flask and sandwich-pack. 


Down where the pool is deep and clear 
The fat brown trout increase 
Waiting till once again are here 
The quiet days of peace. 
BEATRICE GIBBS. 


BAA PAA AAMMAM2A2ar0—m. 


ofhope. Here is constructive forethought which 
is stimulating, challenging, and clearly better 
than what exists. Nothing like this ideal plan 
has ever been offered to London, nor, since the 
Great Fire, has there been such an opportunity 
for remoulding the metropolis to current needs 
and aspirations. 


GOODWILL FOR PLANNING 


HE Royal Academy plan consists only of 

suggestions, but they are practicable sug- 
gestions, and, moreover, concrete. Whether or no 
anything like them will be realised depends 
largely on whether the recent Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports are adopted by the Government and 
a planning mechanism instituted sufficiently 
strong to carry through long-term readjust- 
ments. This, in turn, depends on the weight of 
public opinion supporting imaginative recon- 
struction. For the Churches to give their general 
blessing, and directall men of goodwillto support 
planning, is a big step towards ultimate realisa- 
tion of ideals, and welcome evidence of religious 
vitality. Thus encouraged, both by its spiritual 
and artistic leaders, public opinion should be 
strengthened to insist that the reconstruction 
Reports are not pigeonholed. They are now 
to be considered by Sir William Jowitt, in 
his capacity of Minister without Portfolio. 
As the Minister most independent of Civil 
Service bias, and in view of the nature of 
both the Scott and Uthwatt Reports, he is 
the appropriate authority to advise the Cabinet 
upon them. Meanwhile Dr. Dudley Stamp’s 
welcome appointment by the Minister of Agri- 
culture to be Adviser on Land Utilisation im- 
plements one of the Scott Report’s principal 
recommendations: the co-ordination of town- 
planning and location of industry with the 
practical necessities of agriculture. 
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FIRES OF ABSTINENCE 


ONSCIENCE can be a wearing and uneasy 
companion that will not let us alone. For 

one month and in one respect at least it cannot 
now plague us. If we had the fuel we n ight 
have been tempted to begin our central he: ting 
in October. Now we are definitely told thi 
must not; we must smart in the fires of abstin- 
ence and there’s an end of it. Conscien:e jn 
this single regard will give us a little hol 


we 


lay 
and so, if we are wise, will self-conscious ess, 
for we shall pile on our thicker garments vith 
little respect for appearances. There cre ‘jose 
who, either from a lack of faith or an inse sate 
objection to “‘molly-coddling”’ themselves wil 
never wear mittens. If they prefer f: szen 
fingers they must freeze accordingly, but — jose 
who know the glow that mittens can impz ¢ to 
the whole frame will not be unduly sorr for 


them; they have been warned. Woolly \  iist- 


coats, again, may make the human form : me- 
thing too spherical, but they can also ma ¢e it 
comparatively warm. That great and delig tful 


man the late Mr. Wilson Steer, who ha_— an 
objection to draughts, was popularly bel -ved 
by his pupils at the Slade to wear “‘ty » of 
everything.’’ We can follow his examplk 


THE RECLAMATION ANGLE 


NE facet of war production which 1. eds 
always to be kept in view is tha of 
reclamation as opposed to improving the \ :eld 
of established land. Ideally both methoc + of 
increasing production should be pursued to the 
utmost; but, when labour and machinery are 
limited, there must in practice come a pint 
at which a balance must be struck. Indeed 
the yield, from an equal amount of cultivation, 
is many times greater on tilled, than on pre- 
viously untilled, land. This, though Mr, 
Tom Williams did not say it in so many 
words, is surely the essence of the Govern- 
ment’s reply to Lord Winterton’s exhortation 
to more “‘snappiness of effort’”’ in dealing with 
the reclamation of commons and parks. The 
spirit underlying his plea needs no commen- 
dation from us, but it is only fair to remember 
that the War Executive Committees, who alone 
know what local resources in agricultural labour 
and machinery are available, have had such ques- 
tions constantly under review since the beginning 
ofthe war. Their efforts at reclamation have not 
been universally successful and they quite rightly 
consider in particular instances whether the 
labour at their disposal could not be better 
employed elsewhere. Mr. Williams assured the 
House last week that the Executive Committees, 
if satisfied that such an operation would not bea 
waste of time and labour, would not hesitate to 
put more parks or golf courses under cultivation. 


TURKEYS 


ROM America there recently came news 
that a grasshopper plague had been con- 
trolled by a heavy concentration of turkeys. 
In the week normally brightened by England’s 
one Turkey Fair (at Attleborough in Norfolk) 
we may exclaim, ‘“‘Happy the country which 
can still mobilise turkeys !’’* Here we must, 
most of us, decide whether to tantalise ourselves 
with the encomiums uttered by such eminent 
people as Disraeli and Brillat-Savarin. Or 
whether to comfort ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that the Austrians and some other 
Continental peoples hold a more just estimate 
of the turkey, which they esteem the least 
of domestic poultry. In truth, the muc- 
demanded breast is usually dry, and most din: s 
of discrimination prefer the flavour of grot 
partridge or even pheasant. Perhaps the tur 
shines most brightly as a symbol—a symbo' | 
festive tables and family reunions, of plenty ¢ °1 
democracy. (‘From the low peasant to ie 
lord, The turkey smokes on every board,’’ wi te 
Gay, and Brillat-Savarin praised the turkey 4s 
the most democratic of fowls—a democri ic 
sovereign because he united all classes of 
society.) It seems a pity that the turkey ay ‘y 
proposed by Benjamin Franklin (was it nc ’) 
for the national emblem of the U.S.A. \ 1s 
rejected in favour of an eagle—a not altoget °F 
original choice. But upon humanity’s } ° 
dilection for eagles rather than for us¢ ul 
animals any moralist might meditate unto tez s. 
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( oUNTRYMAN’S 
Y orgs... 


By 


Lajor C. S. JARVIS 


recent Note of a friend of mine, 
an enormous hairy spider who lives 
in a corner of the bathroom and 


\ HEN I wrote in cordial terms in a 


er ‘reasy pole exercises on the enamel 
at night, I was under the impression 
e's ile, and the arachnidan counterpart 
ft ose hearty men who are hail fellow well 
et vit) everyone, and who keep the port 
.¢ r culating. During the last week I 


-he had asmaller and rather shadowy 
imself staying with him and imagined 
id crony he had invited down for the 
oe. ig ¢. the mosquito season, but one day, as 
had not moved for 24 hours, I 
xa him closely and found he was much 
101 adowy than I had imagined and was, 
if nothing but an empty shell. Then it 
ll carie back to me, as Stanley Lupino used 
» su). and I remembered reading in an article 
n sp ders that it is the female which is the 
| aggressive specimen, while the male is 
n much more fragile and puny lines. Also I 
called that shortly after the honeymoon the 
emale, having lured the poor male insect to 
his doom, makes a meal off him. 
One can imagine the widowed spider 
remarking to a friend: ‘‘No, my dear, I did 
not go shopping last Saturday as I had my 
husband for lunch on Sunday. Far better 
eating than I expected, and not rationed in any 
way so that he cost me nothing in coupons or 
points. He made three good meals, and there is 
enough left over for a stew or a fricassé.”’ 

One way and another my affection for 
spiders has received something of a setback. 


* * 
* 


NSOMNIA is one of those distressing and 

almost world-wide disorders which afflict quite 
a number of people when ‘“‘youth’s sweet- 
scented manuscript has closed,’’ and there are 
various remedies, or palliatives, from the 
inexpensive counting of sheep as they jump 
over a wall to the less economical swallowing 
of sleep-producing drugs. The drawback to all 
these methods is the tendency to increase the 
dose with the passage of time, and every night 
one requires a larger flock of Hampshire Downs 
and Dorset Horns, or a greater number of 
tablets. Enormous flocks of sheep do not 
matter to any great extent, but an overdose of 
veronal may. result in an obituary notice, 
wreaths and a broken column. 


In the Home Guard a goodly proportion 


of the men have reached that age where 
insomnia is all too common, but we have got 
to do something about it, as explicit orders have 
been received in our monthly instructions that 
it is the duty of officers to see that their men 
go io sleep when relieved from sentry-go or 


nigit patrol duty. The Home Guard as a self- 
Sacrificing volunteer service is willing to 
at'-mpt almost anything, but we do feel that 
th: lulling off to sleep of hardened insomnia 


¢ -s, who have not had a real night’s slumber 


f ‘ive years and who have defeated all the 


f ts of the local G.P’s., is rather more than 


part-time soldier can achieve. A solution 
-he difficulty might be a night nursery 
se, run by experienced nannies, where Home 
d officers could be taught the right 
nique for. rocking off to sleep, and possibly 
1 to croon a few of those old-time 
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THE FOUR WHITE HORSES: 
NEAR 


lullabies from ‘‘ Hush-a-bye, Baby, on the Tree 
Top” to the more suitable ‘““O men from the 
fields! Come gently within. Tread softly, 
softly, O men coming in.’’ The average Home 
Guardsman in his unaccustomed heavy boots 
is apt to be rather noisy when entering the 
guard-room after his two hours’ spell. 

The keynote of this important order would 
seem to be that seniors rock their juniors, and 
in the battalion this will pan out all right toa 
certain extent with sergeants dealing with 
fractious and fretful privates and captains 
with their effervescent fifty-year-old subalterns ; 
but when all this is done, who is to tackle the 
most difficult problem of all and lull the 
colonel into slumberland ? 

* * 
* 

UDGING from the many enquiring letters 

I have received from Alamein and its purlieus 
a considerable number of our armed forces in 
that part of the world are taking up ornithology 
in their spare time, and this barren desert, 
which one might imagine to be birdless, is 
actually a most excellent place for the study, 
as it lies on the main route of the annual 
migration from Europe to Africa, and vice 
versa. At least 60 per cent. of our British 
birds—from duck and waders to golden eagles 
and peregrines—may be seen there during 
either the autumn or spring migration, and in 
addition there are a number of indigenous desert 
birds many of which approximate closely to 
various English varieties, such as the black and 
white mourning-chat like our stonechat, the 
desert-wheatear, a near relation of our own 
bird, and the ubiquitous crested lark, which is 
to be seen on every hundred yards of a well- 
used caravan track. 


A bird which is puzzling everyone is 
another member of the lark family that, I 
think, has been recorded in the British Isles 
only once. This is the bifasciated-lark, which is 
to be met with always where the really bad 
desert begins beyond the coastal rainfall line, 
and at first sight there is little about him to 
suggest that he belongs to the lark family. He is 
nearly twice as large as an ordinary skylark, 
and has long stilt-like legs of extreme fragility, 
so that when he runs he appears to be skimming 
along in the air just above the surface of the 
ground. His feathering is a decorative pattern 
of white and pale brown picked out in black 
pencilling, his bill is long and slightly curved, 
and one way and another, it never occurs to 
our amateur military ornithologists that he 
belongs to the lark family. In spring during the 
mating season, however, he remembers that he is 
a cousin of our skylark, who sings at heaven’s 
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TIMBER HAULING IN THE COTSWOLDS, 
STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


gate, but his effort is a poor travesty of that of 
our bird. His ceiling is only about ten feet 
and when he has reached this height he comes 
to the end of his little repertoire, and floats 
earthwards again on a long-drawn dying note. 
He does his Libyan best, however, and when the 
flowers of spring come out all over the desert 
coastal belt, our soldiers will be able to identify 
him as a lark, but a very queer one. 
* * 
* 
NOTHER Libyan amusement is reading 
the morning’s news on the desert’s dusty 
face, and endeavouring to identify the hundred 
and one tiny tracks which are to be seen 
shortly after sun-up before the prevailing 
wind rises to obliterate them. There are 
innumerable bird tracks: cream-coloured 
courser’s with three plover-like toes, the 
lesser bustard’s, which suggest those of a 
turkey, the small broad arrows of various chats, 
and the deep imprints left by the fat feet of 
the sand-grouse. Then there are the faint 
pencillings of various small lizards, the sharp 
zig-zag of the horned viper, a veritable honey- 
comb of marks left by jerboas of all sizes, and 
the dainty, lady-like tracks of their attendant 
nightmares—the desert fox and the fennec. 





* * 
» 

URING the last war in that part of the 

world we filled in our spare time learning 
the tracker’s art, and a most interesting one 
it is. I recall two tracks which almost 
caused brain fever until we discovered their 
origin. One was a very human hand mark, 
and we thought it must have been caused 
by an escaped pet monkey from one of the 
units, until we noticed that the thumbs were 
on the outside of the hands and not on the 
inner side. This proved ultimately to be 
merely the track of the warran, the big 
monitor lizard—a disappointing sequel to an 
Edgar Wallacian clue. 


The other track, which we met in the 
bleakest part of the desert south-east of Siwa 
Oasis, suggested that our Senussi enemy was 
using a mysterious car with a single caterpillar 
track. Running in a siraight line due south 
in uncharted and undisturbed sand was this 
weird series of regular indentations, which 
could only have been caused by some metal 
vehicle travelling at speed. It was so inexplic- 
able that we followed the track for ten miles to 
come up eventually with one of our own 
4-gallon petrol tins careering along on the stiff 
breeze. At the rate at which it was travelling, 
it rolled itself probably into the sea at Cape 
Town about 1923! 
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Drawn by P. D. Hez vorth 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, FROM THE WEST 


A%cleared space round the Cathedral, and an axial western approach (as intended by Wren) ; a long open space for traffic filtration, stret ing 


from Ludgate Circus to Blackfriars Bridge, is enabled by the removal of Blackfriars Station and the high-level railway 


A VISION OF THE NEW LONDON 


PLANS BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS’S COMMITTEE EXHIBITED 


OW shall London be re-built? Only 
twice in its recorded history has it 
been possible to ask this question, 
or to envisage a practicable answer. 

The first time was after the Great Fire in 1666; 
the second time is now. On both occasions there 
have been (for widespread destruction is a con- 
stitutional shock) strong and apparently urgent 
reasons for patching up the wounds as quickly 
and economically as possible, in order that the 
nation’s heart can function normally with the 
least delay. Also, on both occasions, the world 
has been at the threshold of a new era, so that, 
in the longer view, the opportunity was even 
more momentous than meeting the pressing 
needs of the moment; affecting the lives and 
the wealth and the well-being of millions for 
centuries to come. Once, material and immedi- 
ate considerations were preferred to the vision 
of genius, and we have been paying for it in 
time, and money, and efficiency, and temper, 
ever since. Now or never is the time for our 
young men to see visions, and the words “ young 
men”’ mean all with the vitality and imagina- 
tion to look beyond the obstacles and 
priorities of the present; to make the obstacles 
stepping-stones toa clearer, more all-embracing 
view. It may prove impossible to realise these 
visions, or all of them, even in the course of 
decades. But it is of the very utmost import- 
ance to future generations and to ourselves that 
the visions should be seen by the people at 
large. For, vision once granted, material life is 
never quite the same again: supposed per- 
manencies are seen to be impermanent, moun- 
tains to be movable, and we are able to form an 


ideal with which to measure subsequent 
intention. 
How, then, shall London be _ re-built? 


Ke-built it must be, since bombing has added 
its emphasis to the pressure of twentieth-century 
life and to the convictions of the man in the 
street. Shall it be reconstructed as nearly as 
possible as it was, with a minimum of widened 
streets and a minimum of cramped circuses as 
a concession to traffic, with higher buildings 
(and bigger ground rents) on the queer 
irregularly shaped sites bequeathed by 1,000 
years of use? Or shall we finish the work begun 
by Hitler and make a clean sweep of the sprawl- 
ing old labyrinth, substituting a really modern 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


city of glass and concrete towers rising from 
tree-shaded expanses and superb motor-ways, 
with aerodromes and long arms of the country- 
side penetrating deep into what was slum and 
suburb? That might be inspiring, or it might 
not; it would certainly not be London as it is 
known and, with all its faults, loved. 

Or shall we aim at a middle way, making 
the most of what is best and useful and charac- 
teristic in this great historic city : but ensuring 
at the same time that its many parts are more 
coherent, more accessible to each other, more 
agreeable to live and work in, more easily seen 
and worth seeing? That might be a London of 
the twentieth century, with space and scope for 
whatever innovations the future may conceive, 
but still recognisably London; not a London 
planned for the future only, the full needs of 
which (that may include an appreciation of the 
past) we cannot foresee. 


COMMUNICATIONS THE KEY 


That is the London revealed as it would be 
by the Planning Committee of the Royal 
Academy, formed by its President, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and the subject of the Exhibition of 
plans and drawings which opens next week in 
Burlington House. It is an ideal London, in the 
sense that the designs are primarily suggestions 
for big new ideas unfettered by the compromises 
and incidental difficulties attendant on an 
official plan, and limited only by those circum- 
stances that the Committee regard as bene- 
ficial. On the other hand, it is founded on the 
most practical and latest available official plan 
for the remodelling of London—the Highway 
Development Survey, adopted in its general 
aspects by the Ministry of Transport in 1938— 
the principal author of which, Sir Charles 
Bressey, is Vice-President, and his former 
colleague (Sir Edwin Lutyens) President, of the 
Royal Academy Committee. This includes the 
leading representatives of architecture, planning, 
finance (in Lord Keynes), and traffic (the 
Assistant Commissioner of Police). Its plans 
have been checked by experts against traffic and 
transport requirements, and current principles 
of town-planning and housing. It incorporates 
existing local improvement schemes such as 
those for Hyde Park Corner, Tower Hill, and the 
Guildhall, as well as the ring-road, railway and 


AT THE 


terminus recommendations of the Bressey 
Report, of which it is fundamentally the archi- 
tectural elaboration envisaged by the original 
association of its two authors. 

That Report’s recommendations included: 


Through north-south and east-west arterial 
traffic connections ; 

A City loop-way; 

Riverside embankments extended to Putney 
and the Tower; 

North and south ring-roads formed by linking 
up existing sections with proposed 
connections, and in parts elevated; 

Such detailed alterations as an enlarged 
Piccadilly Circus and Hyde Park Corner, 
and a direct link from South Kensington 
to Lambeth Bridge. 

The Royal Academy plan, within the 
smaller area covered, develops many of these 
proposals, and, not being bound by the Highway 
Development Commission’s terms of reference, 
goes a great deal further. Among its outstanding 
recommendations are : 

A ring road and underground electric railway 
connecting all main line terminal sta- 
tions, some of which are moved to new 
positions ; 

All railway lines within the ring road to be 
electrified and put underground; 

Provision of new parks for east and south 
London ; 

Removal of markets from the central areas 
to positions on the ring road; 

Opportunities for pedestrians to gather unc 's- 
turbed in squares and piazzas, and {or 
the parking of cars, some small stre -s 
being paved over as shopping cen: °'s 
closed to wheeled traffic ; 

Access to public buildings planned to give 
greatest dignity and convenience. 

Under this last head comes the nm le 
proposal for taking advantage of the deva: -a- 
tion around St. Paul’s. 

Most of the incidental replanning sugges ed 
arises out of the manifest need for adjusting ¢ 
shapes and sizes of the building sites crea 2 
by new roads, or other changes, to the need: of 
decent building. This is, perhaps, the m s 
idealistic element in the whole plan, | it 
zsthetically, the most generally importa t. 
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;ondon building sites never have been “‘ tidied 
up’; Wren made drastic suggestions in his first 
plan for the City, and Nash was able to intro- 
duce a few shaped sites in the Regency improve- 
ments. Otherwise, when a new street or square 
has been made, building frontages have been 

itted right up to the traffic line, irrespective 
ape or silhouette thus created, or the 
‘hip of the building to its neighbours. 
\\ \{l familiar with the tapering triangular 
S vull-nosed corners, indeterminate angles 
0 ‘es, produced in this way, on which no 
a + can produce a satisfactory elevation. 
A * the more glaring examples are the 
$ north-east side of Piccadilly Circus 
a the way Lambeth Bridge House (occupied 
b nistry of Works and Planning !) is set 
a ypelessly unrelated to the Embank- 
n ibeth Bridge, Lambeth Palace, or to 
a nt feature. The projected new streets 
n create many irregularly shaped sites 


Ww uire attention, some of them too small 
fo ig; they would also make redundant 
m cing streets, the closing of which would 
pr ianageable sites and enable compensa- 


ic given for space not built on. 

‘| are the principles on which the plan 
1a dec evolved by a dozen of our leading 
headed by certainly the greatest 
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living English architect, and perhaps the most 
outstanding since Wren. It was indeed fortunate 
that Sir Edwin Lutyens, as President of the 
Royal Academy, and co-author of the official 
Ministry of Transport scheme, was in the key 
position enabling him to convene the most 
experienced brains, under the semi-official zegis 
of the Royal Academy, to grapple with this 
colossal problem at the psychological moment. 
The result is a considered, co-ordinated, inspir- 
ing, but flexible blue-print for long-term 
reconstruction and development. London has 
never had anything like it before. It is an exact 
though bigger counterpart of the Architects’ 
Plan for Paris, evolved during the turmoil of 
the French Revolution. Like that, it may never 
be realised in its original form. But the Archi- 
tects’ Plan lived to be the inspiration and basis 
of Haussmann’s plan executed two generations 
later. 


A PERMANENT CHALLENGE 


The planning authorities for London are 
the London County Council and the City Cor- 
poration, both with reconstruction plans in 
preparation. Although they are not represented 
officially on the Committee, they and their 
officers have had access to the plans, and, at the 
request of Lord Portal, copies of the complete 
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aew vista is opened to the south, in the shape of a wide avenue with grass centre, crossed by the east-west City loopway. 





ST. PAUL’S FROM THE RIVER 
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plans have been sent to them. For obvious 
reasons their plans cannot be published. But 
no less obvious is the popular impatience at the 
authorities’ apparent inertia, and apprehension 
that, when the time for reconstruction comes, 
Londoners will be presented with a fait accompli 
in instalments, plans published piecemeal, 
unrelated to any known general scheme, and 
too late for any but minor concessions to be 
made to possible public disappointment. We 
all know that kind of plan—we have had experi- 
ence of it for generations. 

The Academy Plan has once and for all put 
an end to that kind of planning, or at least to 
the conditions under which it is tolerated. By 
revealing how London might be planned, it 
challenges all other plans to surpass it, zsthetic- 
ally and technically. Never again can indifferent 
planning be accepted in default of an alterna- 
tive or of a standard of comparison. There will 
now be a permanent, fully briefed, expert 
counsel for the prosecution, and the public will 
be the judge. Invited to be the judge at this 
preliminary examination, the public, moreover, 
now have, and had not before, a Minister of 
Works and Planning answerable ultimately 
to them. 

It is safe to say that most people will be 
profoundly moved by the “perspective views”’ 
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On the 


er front, flights of steps for ceremonial occasions are flanked by distinguished little buildings—for State barge-houses or other public 


purposes—which should suitably frame the magnificent view 











and marvellous superimposed map for the re- 


shaping of familiar scenes now exhibited. They 
are fascinating; they may well inspire the 


mental strife that is the motive power behind 
every worth-while public achievement. But 
they will, no doubt, also generate criticism, and 
criticism, where reasoned and constructive, is to 
be welcomed. It should, of course, be recognised 
that all buildings shown in the perspectives 
are indications of shape and height only, and 
in no sense suggested designs. A criticism of the 
original Bressey scheme, made in advanced 
quarters, was that it was still an affair of streets 
and vistas instead of dealing ‘‘dynamically”’ 
with zoning, which seemed to mean that the 
traditional aspect of London was preserved and 
not replaced by clusters of skyscrapers in park- 
ways. In so far as the present plan follows the 
Bressey plan, it is, of course, true that it is con- 
ceived in terms of traffic arteries rather than ofa 
functional skeleton. An answer is that London 
is a living body in which it is possible to remodel 
the circulation but not the anatomy—short of 
universal demolition, and most of us have 
already had enough of demolition. Moreover, 
the preoccupation of some planners with zoning 
is, to some extent, an attempt to make a virtue 
out of an inhibition begotten of the negative 
planning policy forced on local authorities by 
caution. As Professor Patrick Abercrombie put 
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it in one of the Royal Academy Discourses 
delivered last winter : 

In planning, our legislatures have been 
definitely suburban minded, and that feeling 
ran through the whole Town and Country 
Planning Act. The L.C.C. has endeavoured 
to make use of the powers thereby conferred 
for the remodelling of London. It found 
itself, however, so much afraid of compensa- 
tion and of speculation, that it had to produce 
its plan without a single road. Its plans were 
all zoning and no roads. On the other hand, 
Sir Charles Bressey produced a plan that was 
all roads and no zoning. 

For the happy consummation of traffic and 
zoning being wedded together we must still 
await the Ministry of Works and Planning’s 
decisions based on the Barlow Report and the 
recently published Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 
But though the Royal Academy plan does not 
contain zoning proposals (which would thus be 
premature), the Committee’s interim report 
fully recognises its importance; indeed, the plan 
is sufficiently elastic to be adapted to any zoning 
decisions that are at all consistent with existing 
distribution of industry and _ housing. Its 
members probably felt that there is so little 
danger of this aspect of reconstruction being 
overlooked that they have made full use of their 
independence from authority to demonstrate 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS. The scheme, q, 
shown in the comparative plans below, create, 
a circus of twice the present size to meet traffic 
requirements. Facing the head of the Hay. 
market a new building repeats that at present 
facing down Lower Regent Street. Be‘ ween 
them a “piazza” for pedestrians is formed, 
overlooked by a building that can be an a! erna. 
tive site for the National Theatre (in ev :nt of 
which some changes of plan would be r »eded 
for access, etc.). The lower end of Shaftesbury 
Avenue is closed, and a new eastward ext nsion 
of Piccadilly is indicated, roughly alo: 
line of Lisle Street 


the almost extinct art of street planni1 
city design. 

In a notice such as this, which 
draw attention to the general implicatio 
principles involved, the illustrations can 
for themselves. But something must | 
of the proposed treatment of the er 
of St. Paul’s, which is the most spect 
section of the plan, and, besides concerni 
City’s heart, is typical of the manner in 
problems and opportunities have been 
throughout. 
article.) 


ST. PAUL’S APPROACHES 
Round the Cathedral an open spac« 


, and 


must 
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(See the first two drawings © 1 this 
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lawns is proposed, covering a small part «f the 


present devastated area. The Deaner and 


Chapter House, with balancing new buii: ings, J 


are retained in this open space to give sc le to 
the Cathedral. 
Axial vistas are opened up, north to 


widened Newgate Street, and south to the 
river, its lower half grassed between Queen 
Victoria Street and the new Embankment 
below which Sir Edwin Lutyens has suggested 
State barge-houses flanking flights of river 
stairs. Presumably these would only be used 
on ceremonial occasions, and are, in fact, intro- 
duced for architectural reasons. But riverside 
restaurants or shelters at this point would be 
useful and meet the esthetic need. 

The removal of Blackfriars Station and the 
high-level railway enables the complete replan- 
ning of the eastern approach. New Bridge 
Street is expanded into a long place for traffic 
filtration; the present Ludgate Hill is closed by 
a quadrangular shopping centre; the building 
height is controlled to prevent encroachment on 
distant views; 
St. Paul’s is provided up the hill from New 
Bridge Street. East-to-west traffic is diverted 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard, and from Queel 
Victoria Street (which is closed to through 
traffic), on to the new Embankment and Cit) 
by-pass. The Exhibition includes an alternative 
plan retaining Ludgate Hill and opening ai 
axial vista of the west front by other means. 

It has been objected that, by setting back 
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the frontages surrounding the Cathedral, and 


> { more particularly in doing away with the 
tes oblique approach from the west up Ludgate 
ie ' 11:)} in favour of the new axial approach, depar- rene 
iy © vould be made from Wren’s original 
nt ; ‘ion. What that conception really was 
en can read in Defoe’s Description of the City of 
ed, F Jon, for which he appears to have obtained 
na mation from Wren himself, and which it is 
of ‘ hat the Committee’s proposals uncon- f on - 
led 9 repeat : ‘ae 
ry a Christopher’s design was, indeed, very 
lon \3 ily baulked in several Things, which, } 
th Fe. very few may have heard of, I shall 

-_ | in Publick from the Mouth of the 

. would have had the situation of the & 

nd removed a little to the North, that it 


have stood just on the spot of ground 
5 taken up by Paternoster Row, and the 
gs on either side; so that the North 
the Church should have stood open to 
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‘Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey 


APPROACH TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. The old mean streets in front of the 


Museum are replaced by a broad vista, which also opens up St. George’s Church 
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“ PROCESSIONAL WAY TO BUCKINGHAM 
ing 


t on i PALACE FROM VICTORIA STATION 
h to 





New fi Newgate Street, and the South Side to the 

rtel ground on which the Church now stands. 

1eel By this situation, the East end of the < 

ugh Church, which is very beautiful, would have a ihe ra 
Cit) looked directly down Cheapside, 


tive 
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Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey 


ant, Sy a eeu eee: Ege: ee ene HYDE PARK CORNER. Removal of the Triumphal Arch to a point farther down 


have approached axially to the west front. 


IS. Defoe went on to show how through traffic would Constitution Hill enables a traffic round-about of adequate size to be formed. Park 
yack in this way have been diverted from the Lane and the park drive are combined and together debouch into the circus east of 
Churchyard, ‘‘and we should not have been Apsley House. Lower Park Lane and Hamilton Place are closed 


obliged to walk just under the wall, as we do 
now.’’ Moreover, 

Had Sir Christopher been allowed this 
situation, he would have had more room for 
the Ornament of the West End . . . and he 
would have added a Circular Piazza to it, 
after the Model of that at Rome but much 
more magnificent. . . . But circumstances 
hindered this Noble Design, the City being 

2 almost rebuilt before he obtained an Order 
and Provision for laying the Foundation; he 
was prescribed to the narrow spot where we 
sce itnow stands . . . with infinite disadvan- 
tage as to the Prospect of it. 

Only since December, 1941, has it been 
possible to realise the full truth of that. Of the 


(J cht) COVENT GARDEN as a NATIONAL 
ag ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE 

' » Market is removed to a position on the 
‘ Road; the old Colonnades become a 
_ cenade. A new Opera House is shown to 
1orth, a new Concert Hall on the south, 
Drury Lane Theatre and St. Paul’s 

Church remain on their present sites 
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Vebb ‘Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey — 
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RING ROAD THROUGH A SUBURBAN AREA 


Drawn by P. D. Hepworth 


One of the two types of arterial circular route recommended ; through traffic segregated on raised tracks, with local traffic below in 
between ; access to the tracks by ramps, in this case at a circus containing an important building 


millions who have now had 
the opportunity, given not even 
to Wren himself, of seeing the 
great building in all its majesty, 
there can be few who would 
not vote for retaining part of 
the surrounding ground clear of 
buildings. But those few, no 
doubt, include the interests dis- 
placed, and, for all one knows, 
they may be in the position to 
see that the reconstruction plans 
of the City Corporation accord 
with their views. 


THE PUBLIC’S PART 


Yet, having once had this 
vision of what can be, it is within 
the power of the public, if their 
enthusiasm is sufficiently stirred, 
to procure that it shall be. That 
applies equally to scores of other 
projects in this enthralling and 
inspiring Exhibition: the new 
parks shown in East and South 
London (the latter, alternatively, 
an aerodrome, if practicable); the 
arterial ring road, the re-establish- 
ment of the national entertain- 
ment centre round the piazza of 
Covent Garden; a wide approach 
linking the group formed by the 
British Museum and _ London 
University to it . .. the more 
closely the plan is studied, the 
more reasonable and the less 
impossible appear these visions 
of the New London. The Royal 
Academy has impressively resumed 
its historic function of giving 
the lead to national aspiration in 
this London plan. But it is the 
public alone who can ensure that 
the official schemes eventually 
incorporate its proposals, or agreed 


N 


Drawn by A.C. Webb 
WATERLOO BRIDGE-STRAND CROSSING 
A roundabout of sufficient, size is formed on the Lyceum site with a 
new building looking across the bridge 


modifications of them, and, over 
a period of time, translate them 
into fact. 


FINANCE PROBLEM 

Finance, obviously, is the 
greatest obstacle to be overcome 
in realising all or any of these 
schemes. But it is not necessarily 
insurmountable. Money must be 
the servant, not the master, of 
the community. Lord Keynes has 
more than once declared that 
the problems of reconstruction 
are problems of finding the neces- 
sary labour and materials, not of 
finding money. The recently 
published Uthwatt Report to the 
Ministry of Works and Planning 
envisages plans on _ bold lines 
‘‘involving, where necessary, 4 
complete disregard for existing 
layouts,’ and shows how many 
existing hindrances can be reso- 
lutely dealt with. And it shouid 
be remembered that, however the 
matter is handled, a sensible 
lay-out creates values, and inci 
dentally, over a period, would sv 
astronomical amounts in time 
costs of transport. After 
war, London may find itself 
capital of Western Europe, bes 
being the centre of the Bri is 
Commonwealth. To _ fulfil 
function adequately, the Metro; 
needs some alteration since 
last radical reconstruction, 
vears ago, when London was 
more than the chief town 
England. 


The Report of the R.A. Plani 
Committee, fully illustrated, 
shortly be published by Coun | 
LIFE. 
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NIGHT FISHING 
FOR SEA-TROUT 


By WEST COUNTRY 


Bee 
‘expe 


y. 


~y ~y ROBABLY no branch of angling has 
Ycen so severely handicapped by the 
i war as night fishing for sea-trout, which 
p was such a pleasant pastime on warm 
sy evenings in what now seem the days 


of ong ago. Alas, such nights are in most 
Cc no more than a memory; only those 
lt nough to live within easy walking or 
c « distance of the river can levy toll on 
tr t. these days. 

tage of petrol, difficulties of black-out 
dr ¢ in country lanes and the chance of 
ru ‘ into an air raid on the way home all 
m ¢ the possession of a car of but little use 
fo oigat-fishing purposes, and there is probably 


means of transport. Even for those 
wl live close to the pools double summer time 
is grievous handicap, for in June and July 
it midnight before it is dark enough to 
be um fishing the still, shallow pool-tails where 
th sea-trout like to congregate at night. 
rh ¢ means little sleep if there is a job to be 
do = next day, and so fishing is restricted to 
th week-end when it may be possible to lie 
ab | late next morning. Even if one is on 
ho! /2y, shortage of staff in hotels and guest- 
hov. s makes things difficult, and the demand 
fol als at odd hours, which was the normal 
rout .e of a fishing hotel in peace-time, would 
be uapopular, if not impossible to satisfy, 
to-c 

if I were one of those unfortunate beings 
whose angling had perforce to be restricted to 
an aunual vacation, and maybe long week-ends 
at \Vhitsun and August Bank Holiday, I 
should always choose a stream where sea-trout 
as well as salmon were found, because the 
presence of the former is an excellent insurance 
of some sport. Salmon fishing in summer, 
especially on the smaller rain-fed rivers, 
is a great lottery when one’s leave has to be 
fixed weeks, maybe months, ahead. If the 
holiday period happens to coincide with a 
drought it will be largely wasted, however 
much the other members of the family may 
enjoy the apparently everlasting sunshine. 


But if the river holds sea-trout as well, 
then all is not lost; by turning night and day 
about one can be pretty sure of catching some- 
thing, often quite a good deal, in fact, for the 
conditions which are hopeless for salmon—hot 
sunny weather and dead low water—are the 
best for sport with sea-trout after dark. Then 
the bulk of the shoals are confined to certain 
pools instead of being scattered all over the 
river, and in such conditions one may witness 
the wonderful sight of the river-bed literally 
covered with a carpet of living silver in places, 
and on good nights fill the bag so full that the 
strap cuts into one’s shoulder most uncomfort- 
ably, yet most gratifyingly, on the homeward 


nc »ther 





TRYING THE FASTER RUNS AND POOL-HEADS 


STILL, SHALLOW POOL-TAIL WHERE SEA-TROUT LIKE 
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CONGREGATE AT NIGHT 


journey as the sun’s rim tops the horizon. 
How the memory goes back to those 
halcyon days when the last war was well over, 
and another, and worse, was unthinkable; 
when, on holiday at any rate, one was a free 
agent to do as one listed, one’s goings and 
comings subject to no restrictions. Few of 
the memories are more fragrant than those of 
summer nights on some well-known, well-loved 
river. The leisurely trek after dinner to the 
streamside; the putting together of the tackle, 
and then the whiling away of an hour or so 
before darkness in trying the faster runs and 
pool-heads where, if luck was kind, the evening 
might be very well begun by picking up a 
salmon or grilse on small fly and fine cast. 


How very pleasant it was to sit in the 
gloaming and admire the prize as it lay on the 
bank while big bronze-winged cockchafers 
passed with droning hum like Lilliputian aero- 
planes. From the bracken-covered hillside 
came the curious, whirring, jarring note of the 
nightjars hawking the big crepuscular moths, 
and in the oak woods the brown owls began 
their evening conversation. 


Presently, maybe just when one’s atten- 
tion was directed elsewhere, there might sound 
a most curious, even slightly alarming, noise, 
as though some vast bird were hovering on 
rapidly beating pinions directly overhead. It 
lasted but a second or two, and then the night 
was shattered by an explosion, startling in 
those bombless days, as a big sea-trout fell 
back into the water. Presumably the noise 
made by the fish during its brief aerial flight 
is caused by the rapid movement of its fins, 
although exactly how it is produced I should 
not like to say. 1 have never heard it when a 
salmon jumps; neither does it come from a 
hooked sea-trout which jumps while being 
played. That seems to deepen the mystery. 

At last the light was dim enough to begin 
trying the run at the head. Steadily one fished 
down the pool, leaving 
the best part, the 
extreme tail, until it 
was as dark as it 
would get. Fishing 
here was no mug’s 
game, even at night, 
for the sea-trout were 
lying in maybe less 
than two feet of water 
as Clear and still as a 
mill-pond, wherea bad 
cast would quickly 
frighten them. 


As soon as_ the 
flies alighted they 
were worked across 
by taking in line with 
the left hand. This 
gave them life and 
kept them near the 
surface where they 
would be most easily 


seen by fish looking up for such odds and ends 
as might fall into the pool. 

How different is the take of a salmon from 
that of a sea-trout! The former often lays 
hold so quietly that one is deceived into think- 
ing that it is weed or river-bed which has been 
hooked. But there is seldom any doubt about 
it when trutta connects; sometimes the rod 
is almost torn from a loose grip, and a very 
easy-running reel is imperative if fine gut is 
being used. 

I am sure many people make a great 
mistake in fishing too fine at night. My opinion, 
which is shared by one of the most experienced 
day-time sea-trout anglers, is that the species 
is not particularly gut-shy, as long as the fish 
are not suspicious that man is connected there- 
with. Where sea-trout run big and where 
five, six and seven pounders are by no means 
unusual, it is asking for trouble in no uncertain 
voice to use 3x gut. Playing a fish in the 
darkness, and especially landing a big one, is 
far more difficult than it is by daylight, and 
after a long experience of sea-trout I say 
without hesitation that one will hook just as 
many on 1x, or even finest undrawn, as one 
will on 3x, and, of course, will land far more, 
especially the ones it is more desirable to land, 
the biggest. Sea-trout take so violently, and 
the first run is so fast, that breakages are 
difficult to avoid with ultra-fine gear, and the 
memory of the ‘‘fish of a lifetime”’ lost will 
spoil the pleasure of an otherwise good evening. 

Personally I doubt if either size or colour 
of the flies used at night is of the least im- 
portance; the only thing which does matter is 
to have something one has confidence in. At 
the same time, even on the same pool, rods 
employing widely different sizes and patterns 
will all kill fish. I dislike a very small fly, say 
below a No. 10, because small irons take such 
a shallow hold that they are easily torn out. 
I use a dark fly and a light fly, the latter as 
dropper, because it gives both me and the 
fish a choice. Claret and mallard and teal and 
silver are a good pair, and often the big three- 
hooked Alexandra lure is deadly. 

A capacious net, at least a 16in. ring, and 
not one of those V-shaped contrivances, is a 
safeguard against untimely losses at the last 
moment, and a very good tip is to paint the 
ring white, for this is a great help in landing 
a fish in the darkness. 

In most rivers the larger sea-trout are 
inclined to be dour, especially after they have 
been some time in fresh water, and if one has 
access to a pool low down the river keep a 
close watch on it, and when the fish arrive get 
after them without delay. There is far more 
chance of catching Leviathan in its first week 
in fresh water than in all the rest of the season. 

Lastly, never believe anyone who says 
that sea-trout will not take on bright moon- 
light nights. Some of my best catches have 
been made in such conditions, and the fishing 
is much more enjoyable than it is in pitch 
darkness. 
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BEES CAN TELL THE TIME @ »® Frank w. tam 


SCIENTIST who once gave a lecture 
in which he described a number of 
ingenious experiments recently carried 
out was approached afterwards by 

a lady, who asked: “‘ But what use are all these 
experiments?’’ The scientist hesitated, gave 
a lame apologia for his life’s work and then said 
with a smile : ‘“‘We carry out these experiments 
because we find them amusing.’ 

When the great Faraday was once asked a 
similar question he blandly replied: ‘‘What’s 
the use of a baby?” 

In the following descriptions of some 
experiments on animals it may not be possible 
to show wherein mankind has benefited by the 
ingenuity displayed, but I trust the account 
will be at least “‘amusing.’’ 

Probably the greatest number of experi- 
ments has centred upon the subject of intelli- 


nest was moved only a few inches from its 
original _ site. When the _ yellow-hammer 
returned from a foraging expedition it had 
difficulty in finding the nest ! 

During another experiment a linnet’s nest, 
in which the young had just hatched, was 
chosen and the young were placed in an empty 
nest alongside the original one. When the hen 
linnet arrived it flew straight to the place where 
the original nest had been and brooded the 
empty nest for an hour. 

It is well known that parent birds will feed 
the young cuckoo which has been foisted upon 
them, and when the alien has thrust the legiti- 
mate occupants from the nest the feeding will 
continue unabated. But a further revelation 


of the limits of avian intelligence, which such 
behaviour betokens, has been disclosed by a 
recent experiment in Russia. 





U.S. Department of Agriculture 


AN ELABORATE APPARATUS FOR DROPPING NICOTINE ON THE HEART 
OF A COCKROACH 


This experiment was designed to determine the effect of various insecticides on insect organs 


gence and animal psychology generally. Many 
have been of value in correcting some of the 
more exaggerated popular conceptions con- 
cerning the intelligence of wild creatures. 

During the nesting season, parent birds of 
most species are at pains to keep the nest 
clean. Therefore, when the parents have fed 
the young they pick up the debris on the floor 
of the nest and carry it away in their beaks. 

Such action certainly looks like an intelli- 
gent attempt to keep the nest clean and tidy. 
But one day some scientists put the matter to 
the test of experiment. With a pair of tweezers 
they picked up all the debris that littered the 
nest and kept it perfectly clean. When the 
parent birds returned and found nothing to 
take away they started taking bits of the nest 
until eventually it was destroyed. 

A similar lack of intelligent thought has 
been revealed in relation to a bird’s sense of 
Jocation. In one experiment a yellow-hammer’s 


An electrically-operated model of a nestling 
bird was placed in a nest containing live 
fledglings. The beak of the model was opened 
and closed by a current from a flash-lamp 
battery. When the mother bird approached 
with food she alighted on the edge of the nest 
and her weight depressed a plate which switched 
on the current, thus causing the model’s beak 
to open. 

The ‘‘stomach”’ of the mock offspring was 
made of glass, and thus the investigators could 
see how much food it had received. And the 
parent bird fed the model as well as her own 
live chicks. Incidentally, this particular 
experiment did have a strictly practical pur- 
pose. It enabled accurate information to be 
obtained on which birds are most destructive 
to insect pests. 

Dr. Mathilde Hertz carried out numerous 
experiments on bees at the Entomological Field 
Station of Cambridge University a few years ago. 


As the result of one series of experiments 
Dr. Hertz claimed that bees have a marvelloy; 
sense of time. She found that every mornin 
as the Cambridge clocks struck nine, whic} 
was the bees’ feeding-time, some 20 or 35) bees 
appeared at the doorway of the labo: 
“Since bees are deaf,’’ Dr. Hertz said, 
could not count the strokes, even if the 
able to hear them, they must have a 


‘tory, 
“and 
were 


eCial 
timepiece of their own.’’ 

When a second series of experimen 5 was 
started and the time altered to 2 o’clock n the 
afternoon, it was found that the bees ke; : that 
appointment also. 

Confirmation of Dr. Hertz’s conc’ isions 
come from other experiments with bees ‘yhich 
have been made on the Continent. Dis jes of 
sugar and other food attractive to bee: were 
set out at a certain hour each day. Bec that 
visited this open-air cafeteria were Caug! ¢ and 
marked with tiny spots of red paint. 

Each day new visitors were caugh’ and 
removed, so that only a definite group © bees 
could acquire the habit of coming reg ‘larly 
to the meals. When a timekeeper was sta_oned 
to record the arrival of the bees, he found ata 
large majority arrived at almost precise \ the 
time at which the food had been regularly s: : out, 

GOLDFISH REMEMBER 

According to some recent experi:ents 
carried out by John W. French, of Prir eton 
University, goldfish can also be taught, -: not 
to keep appointments like the bees, at least to 
remember. A system of brightly lit under-.:ater 
tunnels, constituting a watery maze, was 
constructed. Several of the tunnels were only 


blind alleys, but one led into a shaded chamber 
where food was waiting. Several dozen golifish 
were used in the experiments so that the results 
obtained can be taken as fairly representative 
of goldfish mentality. 

In 30 tries, at about 4-minute intervals, 
the goldfish being tested learned the maze so 
well that it could do five runs without an error. 
A fish was allowed to poke its nose into a blind 
alley, but if it went in far enough to admit 
any part of its tail that was counted as an error. 

Perhaps an even more surprising example 
of memory in a lowly creature is found in the 
case of worms. The existence of such a faculty 
has been demonstrated by the following 
experiment. 

A worm was placed, head first, into a 
Y-shaped glass tube. As it travelled through 
the tube it came to the place where it could 
take either the left or right turning. It was 
arranged that the left turning should provide a 
mild electric shock for the worm, but if it took the 
right turning nothing unpleasant happened. 

For the first few journeys in the glass tube 
the worm took either turning in an apparently 
haphazard manner. Slowly, however, it learned 
its lesson and finally it almost invariably took 
the right and therefore shock-free turning. 


RATS’ CUNNING 


A very interesting experiment relating to 
animal psychology was made by Professor 
O. H. Mowrer, of Yale University. Professor 
Mowrer arranged a cage in such a manner that 
a rat had to press a lever to obtain a tiny piece 
of food. Three rats were placed, one at a ti! 
in the cage and soon learned the technique of 
obtaining food. The lever and food slot were 
side by side. 

Then the lever was put on the side of ¢ 
cage opposite to the food slot. This arran 
ment made it necessary for a rat to mak 4 
round trip of the cage for every piece of fe 
Again, the three rats learned, separately, | 
to obtain their food. 

At this stage the three rats were pla: -d 
in the cage together. A problem soon mé 1 
fested itself. For the first day the three 1 ‘s 
hovered near the food slot. Each rat \ 3s 
unwilling to cross the cage and press the le ‘Tt 
as invariably it lost the food it had ‘“‘earne. ” 
The second day was much the same as the fi! 
Occasionally one or other of the rats woi 4 
press the lever, but the food thus produ: 1 
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-« ;mmediately eaten by the two rats hovering 
+ the food slot. 

On the third day the rats were so ravenous 
hey tried to chew the steel slot. On the 
fourth day one rat, evidently the brains of 
tl arty, pressed the lever three times in 
. succession and dashed across the cage 
» time to get the last piece of food. The 
rat then returned to the lever and pressed 
it »umber of times, sometimes releasing as 
as six pieces of food in a couple of seconds. 
\ er this rat worked an hour and a half, 
the lever 1,156 times before it and the 
) rats had their hunger satisfied. One 
ther rats worked the lever three times, 

l third rat did not work it at all. 


HTNING-LIKE REACTION 


are the amazing hairtrigger nerves of 
mals and birds that they can actually 
d ilets and bullets fired at close range ! 

e collected sufficient instances of this 
li like reaction-time to be convinced 
tl loes actually happen and is not just a 
h ; tale invented to excuse bad shooting. 
F mple, the American ornithologist A. C. 


B tes : 

nce saw a remarkable exhibition of 
th po er by a loon (a bird somewhat similar 
to our divers), which was surrounded by 


sina small cove on the Taunton River. 
ere six or eight men, armed with breech- 
: guns on both sides of the cove and on 
‘oad bridge across it, all within short 
ra’ ce. | should not dare to say for how long 
» the loon succeeded in dodging their 
we irected shots, or how many cartridges 
we wasted before the poor bird succumbed 
fro. sheer exhausticn; but it was an almost 
un! ‘ievable record.”’ 

ossibly the keenness of a loon’s eyes is 
pari\y responsible for such extremely swift 
reaction-time. Birds’ eyes are amazing organs. 
In an experiment with a pigeon-hawk an 
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American ornithologist found that the bird 
would return to a lure (a padded bag 3 by 4 by 
1% ins. in size) from a distance of 900 yards. 
The lure was swung in a circle at the end 
of a 3-ft. thong and to human eyes was 
invisible. 

Experiments on the Continent have shown 
that the eyes of a peregrine falcon are even more 
efficient. In one test a peregrine recognised a 
lure, made of two rooks’ wings bound together, 
at a distance of three-quarters of a mile. On 
another occasion a peregrine flew to the lure 
when it was waved at a distance of about a mile 
and when a falconer standing near the bird 
could not spot the lure through binoculars. 

Thomas Shastid, an ophthalmologist, who 
has devoted some time to the study of the eyes 
of animals, writes: ‘‘ Birds’ eyes are the most 
remarkable of all earthly eyes, being often both 
telescopic and microscopic. A bit of grain that 
human eyes can barely see at a distance of 
1 yard, a bird can see distinctly at a distance 
of 100 yards.”’ 


ENDURANCE OF INSECTS 


In an article entitled Experiments with 
Wonder Creatures which he contributed to 
Natural History several years ago, Dr. Frank E. 
Lutz, Curator at the American Museum of 
Natural History, described a series of remark- 
able experiments he had made to test the 
endurance and vitality of insects. Dr. Lutz 
had some vacuum tubes constructed in which 
an extreme of low pressure was reached of 
1/10,000th part of 1 mm. Normal air pressure 
at sea level is about 760mm. The pressure 
inside the experimental tubes was probably 
lower than that in the vacuum of inter-stellar 
space. 

Into the experimental vacuum were placed 
a bee and two kinds of butterflies. For 
4 minutes the pressure was less than | mm. 
and for 14% minutes the extreme of 1/10,000 mm. 
was maintained. Then the tube was broken 


INTELLIGENCE OF 


HO says pigs are stupid animals? 

They are cleverer than the man that 

makes such an assertion, and their 

intelligence, so long unknown to 
the general public, should by now be better 
appreciated. 

To begin with, their scenting powers are 
infinitely keener than man’s. It is a gift that 
makes the pig rival the dog in finding truffles 
a foot underground. Pigs have a nice nose for 
tobacco smoke, also, I have found. Strange 
pigs fight, not by sight, but because they don’t 
approve of the different smells of other pigs. 
You can prove this by mixing them well in a 
confined space till the rival smells have inter- 
mixed. The farmer who fed them on neat 
fishmeal made a mistake. 

Pigs are clean in their personal habits. 
They very rarely foul their beds like birds, 
cattle and horses—they have too nice an 
appreciation of warmth to do so. And when 
they wallow it is probably to clean their skins 
from vermin which to their regret has found 
its way there. 

Though not dainty, certainly, swine have, 
all the same, the keenest appreciation of quality 
and of what is good for them. They will tell 
you in a moment which barley meal is foreign 

d which English, and they have a very 
rewd idea where to turn up the ground to 
id the roots they want. 


NO OVER-EATING 


They naturally “eat like pigs,’’ but they 
' not usually over-gorge like some dogs and 
«ts, and they are said to be able to balance 
eir own rations when the constituents are 
ven to them separately. Their mental powers 
e, then, even on the low plane, far higher 
an those of cattle, sheep or even rabbits. 
Hardy and cunning, pertinacious and alert are 
he store pigs’’ a good judge of livestock wrote 
ears ago in a child’s reading book—not the 


By GERVAISE TURNBULL 


kind of reader that induced the boy to say that 
pigs were rightly so called from their dirty 
habits. 

The dauntless courage of the wild boar, 
down the ages, has made him famous in the 
hunt, and hardly a weasel or a mole, if of 
equivalent size, could have a fiercer antagonist. 


CANNIBAL CRUELTY 


Now for the reverse side, which still shows 
a mind of a sort. The cruelty of the cannibal 
must, I fear, occasionally be allowed as one of 
the pig’s few bad, points, as when a sow took 
advantage of another sow being wedged in a 
gate to eat her face. Jealousy may have been 
the root cause here. It must be admitted, too, 
that boar (entire) pigs can be extremely danger- 
ous. No more to be trusted than bulls, they 
are very quick and direct when in the mood, 
and devastatingly deft in the use of their tusks. 
They have been known to rip up a horse on 
the highway, and begin a meal forthwith. As 
they are often quite quiet, this dangerous 
element is unknown to most people. Old boars, 
like old bulls, are, of course, the worst, and 
when they are over-heated at shows their 
tempers can be extremely nasty. They can 
also run much faster than is pleasant if met 
in a field, which is séldom the case. 


Infanticide, again, we cannot ignore, but 
enlightened opinion now shows that this is 
merely another proof of intelligence, for it is 
not found when the feeding is correct. If man 
in his folly insists on wrong feeding, what easier 
method of repairing the exceedingly heavy toll 
on the mother’s frame than replacing, in the 
simplest way, the elements of which she has 
been deprived? Her argument, if of the 
Teutonic order, is eminent common sense— 
better rations for the remaining piglets. We 
cannot quarrel with her logic, anyhow. The 
same impulse for restorative food is supposed 
to account for her rooting for insects, because 
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and instantaneously the insects were returned 
to normal pressures, i.e., an increase in air 
pressure of over 7,000,000 times. 

In these words Dr. Lutz described what 
happened: ‘In about 10 minutes after the 
tube was broken the bee and one of the butter- 
flies began to show signs ‘of life. Five minutes 
later both were walking and the other butterfly 
was feebly moving its legs and mouth-parts. 
By the next day the bumble-bee was active as 
ever, but the butterflies had died. Possibly 
they were unable to withstand the conditions of 
the experiment, including the excessive drying, 
and possibly they died from other, more 
natural causes. 

‘‘There was no longer room for doubt that 
insects and their near relatives are creatures 
that can not only exercise vigorously at air 
pressures which no man nor any of the animals 
related to him could survive; creatures that can 
not only completely recover within a few minutes 
from sudden and rapidly repeated transfers 
from normal pressures to almost none and back 
again; but they are creatures that can survive 
the most complete vacuum that man can 
produce with exceptionally efficient apparatus. 
How do they do it: why can they do it?” 


THE SCIENTIST’S CREED 


Dr. Lutz concluded his account of these 
experiments in the following words, which 
provide the answer to the question with which 
this article opened : 

“What good are such experiments as 
these? Possibly collecting interesting inform- 
ation about the masterpieces of Creation is of 
no greater value than collecting human master- 
pieces of art; and possibly writing about Nature 
is no more useful than writing music; but, 
until someone is wise enough to be able to 
predict the worth of any bit of pure (as con- 
trasted with ‘applied’) science, we can at least 
say that it ‘amuses’ those who do it and 
interests many who read about it.’’ 


PIGS 


properly-fed pigs do not root so much, some- 
times very little or not at all. The same sound 
sense that makes the cheerful pigling that has 
at birth seized a front teat stick to this more 
copious reservoir till warned off at weaning time. 

As a fact, maternity of a high order is seen 
in most sows, and is often pronounced in under- 
bred ones, though a trampled and flattened-out 
babe never distresses her. It is often the result 
of the piglet’s very sharp teeth! To suffer 
several times hourly from a dozen razor-like 
mouths without giving them a rude hint is at 
times beyond a mother’s love. 

On the same high plane look at the cheer- 
fulness of pigs and their delight in its reciproca- 
tion by man. Again, a pig-farmer friend of mine, 
with intimate acquaintance with the pig’s 
mental make-up, told me of the jealous sow 
which jostled him because of his attention to 
her sister sows, and of another to whom he 
offered help at her accouchement. This she 
haughtily refused, though on reflection she 
called him back—two rapid mental processes, 
clearly enough. 


REDUCING THE LITTER 


Another sow apparently had peculiar views 
on birth-control, because she was well fed, yet 
made a point of reducing the number of each 
litter to eight (which is considered, by the way, 
a very sound average to bring up well). Once, 
though, she was one wrong in her count. 

A higher conception of humour—blended 
with the cunning which is another well-known 
attribute—was surely shown by my friend’s 
boar which, he declared, would leave his sty 
when on private business bent, and leap home 
again in time to cover his tracks before feeding- 
time. He must have thought this out. 

The mentality of pigs is, therefore, of a 
high order, almost as varied as the parts of their 
excellent body, and it is surely wise to humour 
their idiosyncrasies. 
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English Pottery: New Quests in Old Fields—VI 





BIG BUSINESS IN THE POTTERIES 


OSIAH WEDGWOOD was born in 1730, 
of a family of peasant potters, who made 
slip ware and stoneware in thatched 
workshops at Burslem: he died, aged 65, 

a wealthy man, forefather of descendants of 
hign distinction in many walks of life. One of 
these, Lord Wedgwood, has written of him that 
his surviving letters ‘‘show the chief cause of 
his success to have been his restless passion for 
experiment and novelty, coupled with an almost 
American love for the extension of business— 
particularly profitable business. He was first 
a skilful potter, secondly a pushing man of 
business, and thirdly, perhaps, a great artist.” 
His industry and ambition, as well as his com- 
petence in his craft, are sufficiently shown by 
the fact that he had no sooner completed his 
apprenticeship to his eldest brother than he 
entered into a partnership in a potworks at 
Stoke with the purpose of applying himself to 
technical improvements. 

This first venture did not last long and was 
succeeded by a second partnership, with the 
man who may be ranked as the leading Stafford- 
shire potter of the day, Thomas Whieldon. 
During this time Wedgwood became con- 
vinced that the standard wares of the district— 
saltglaze and the ‘‘tortoiseshell’’ and other 
types of lead-glazed ware—were losing their 
popularity (doubtless at least partly as a result 
of the success of the lately-founded porcelain 
factories). Something novel and at the same 
time good enough to stand on its own merits 
was Called for if the Staffordshire trade was to 
be saved from decline. Wedgwood therefore 
devoted his untiring energy to a series of experi- 
ments on thoroughly scientific lines, directed 
to the development of an earthenware more 
serviceable and more up-to-date in its appearance 
than the cream-coloured ware already being 
made not only in his own district but also at 
Leeds and elsewhere in Yorkshire. 

To modern judges, trained to catholicity 
of taste and free from attachment to the 
particular phase of fashion which was then in 
the ascendant, these earlier wares are not 
without their attractions. The glaze is generally 
of a deep buff or even tawny tinge; the shapes, 
where not severely utilitarian as in the ordinary 
cylindrical mug, often show some echo of 
baroque rumbustiousness; the painted decora- 
tion, generally present, is carried out with 
extraordinary verve and directness, in colours 
of which the pungency makes up for their 
limited range. But these were qualities that 
no longer appealed to the more cultured classes 
of society, and Wedgwood, with his instinct 
for business, saw that his future lay in catering 
for the change of taste that was in the air. 

The new style was a classicalism more 


SET OF SUPPER-DISHES, CREAM WARE, WITH PAINTED BORDERS 
Made by Wedgwood, about 1780. Victoria and Albert Museum 


directly inspired by Greek and Roman models 
than that hitherto prevailing, which was based 
on a much more limited acquaintance with 
ancient remains and strained through a long 
development in Italian and French hands. A 
lively interest in the antique was stirred by 
various publications of newly-discovered anti- 
quities; chief of these were the books of the 
Comte de Caylus, Wood and Dawkins on 
Palmyra, and Stuart and Revett on Athens, 
all of which appeared between 1752 and 1762. 
But it was the work of Robert Adam, first as 
explorer of the ruins of Spalato and then, in 
association with his brother James, as a 
favourite architect rigorously faithful to ancient 
precedents, that most powerfully fostered 
enthusiasm for an austerely classical style. 

It seems to have been a chance happening 
that first brought Wedgwood under the spell 
of the new fashion, When delayed by illness 
in Liverpool, on a business visit in 1762, he 
made the acquaintance of Thomas Bentley, a 
merchant with a scholarly turn of mind, and it 
seems that Bentley first drew his attention to 
the new discoveries. Acquaintance became 
friendship, and before many years had passed 
Wedgwood and Bentley were partners in a new 





DISH WITH STAND, CREAM WARE WITH MOULDED RELIEFS 
Leeds, about 1790. Victoria and Albert Museum (Schreiber Collection) 
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By BERNARD RACKHAM 


branch of business for which special buildings 
were erected on a site bought for the purpose, 
with housing for the operatives. 

In 1769, the year in which the factory was 
opened, Wedgwood bought a copy of the lately 
published work on the Etruscan, Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the cabinet of Sir William 
Hamilton at Naples. He seems to have been 
filled with zeal for copying the so-called 
“Etruscan’’ vases thus brought to his know- 
ledge. His new village owed its name to this 
enthusiasm, and “Etruria”’ was inaugurated by 
the firing of six vases ‘“‘thrown”’ by his own 
hands, in a body lately invented by him, which 
he named “black basaltes.’’ They were sent 
in due course to the enamelling workrooms in 
Chelsea opened by him in the same year for 
the decoration of his table wares, there to be 
embellished with figures copied from the 
antique, the date of their firing, and the proud 
legend: Artes Etruriae rvenascuntur. That the 
process by which they were painted was entirely 
different from that of their ancient prototypes 
seems not to have disturbed the complacency 
of their author, who was content for some 
time to turn out, in his new factory, insipid 
copies of vases themselves decadent and below 
the highest standards of ancient 
Greek vase-painting. 

From these purely imitative 
wares he advanced by dint of 
tireless experiments to several 
entirely original types, notably 
the jasper ware with its cameo 
reliefs which he produced in 
several different colours, although 
we have the phrase ‘‘ Wedgwood 
blue’”’ to show which was to be 
the most famous and popul 
These ornamental wares are n 
somewhat out of favour; tl 
require a fitting environment ) 
be acceptable, and look at tl 
best in an Adam mansion, w “1 
furniture and carpets to matc 

But if the basaltes and jas’ 2r 
of which he was so proud | d 
been the sum of Wedgwoo 5s 
achievement, he would not s ll 
be acknowledged as the pion. TF 
of modern ceramic progress. t 
was the cream-coloured tal ¢ 
wares, known after they h 4 
won royal patronage as Quee’ § 
ware andjnot made at Etru 
until after {the closing in 17 3 
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IU>, CREAM WARE, PAINTED 
IN COLOURS. LEEDS 


victoria and Albert Museum 


(Arthur Hurst Bequest) 


yf bi: works at Burslem, that were of real note. 
ere he applied his skill and sagacity to 

he duction of articles to suit standards of 
vygic.e and comfort which were winning 
icce ance through ever wider circles of society. 
jis «.m was to design shapes fitted for their 
yurpose and easy to keep clean; they should also 
be capable of safe and close packing to reduce cost 
ind risk of breakage in transport; their parts 
should fit exactly. These ends he attained by a 
division of labour which, if not quite new in the 
industry, was greatly extended by him; he 
was indeed the first great ceramic industrialist. 
Decoration he did not entirely eliminate, 

but he aimed at keeping it conformable with 
the function of the articles to which it was 
applied; borders painted from designs by 





ASE, BLACK BASALTES WARE, 
WITH ENAMEL PAINTING 


of six thrown by Wedgwood at Etruria in 


‘.?, Wedgwood Works Museum, Barlaston 
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CUP AND SAUCER, BLACK BASALTES 
WARE WITH ENAMEL PAINTING 


Made by Wedgwood, late eighteenth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Flaxman and others by his staff of enamellers 
at Chelsea, sometimes rigidly true to ‘““Adam”’ 
classicalism in style, sometimes treated with 
freer imagination, still commend themselves as 
hardly to be surpassed in appropriateness. The 
same is true of the transfer prints applied to 
his wares, especially in the earlier period, by 
Sadler and Green, the printers of Liverpool. 
Wedgwood’s excellent lead was followed 
by a host of other potters, and not in Stafford- 
shire alone. At Leeds in particular the early 
buff-glazed ware underwent an entire trans- 
formation in conformity with the new classical 
taste, and Leeds ware can for the most part 
easily hold its own, although the punched 
decoration which is the best-known characteristic 
of so much of it, is sometimes used in excess 





JUG, CREAM WARE, 
TRANSFER-PRINTED IN BLACK 


Made by Wedgwood or at Liverpool, about 1780. 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Schreiber Collection) 
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MILK-JUG, CREAM WARE, WITH 
REEDING AND BROWN STRIPES 
Staffordshire, late eighteenth century. Victoria 


and Albert Museum (Mrs. Greg Gift) 


and on inappropriate articles. Such decoration 
is suitable enough for a fruit basket, a strawberry 
dish or a fish trowel, but articles of frequent use 
such as teapots or plates are rendered even more 
liable to accident if embellished witha gallery 
round the top or a rim of delicate openwork. 
Leeds had its own repertory of charming 
enamel-painted borders for one class of goods; 
so also had other Yorkshire potteries, at 
Ferrybridge and Swinton, whose productions 
are not easily distinguished if a mark is absent. 
Similar wares of slightly less merit were made 
also well into the nineteenth century by Tyne 
and Tees, and at Bristol, Swansea and Liverpool. 
Thereafter, until the present century was well 
on its way, little was made that can be whole- 
heartedly praised from an esthetic point of view. 





VASE, BLUE JASPER WARE 
Made by Wedgwood, late eighteenth 
century. 

Wedgwood Institute, Burslem 
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OCTOBER IN THE 
KITCHEN GARDEN 


LIFTING AND STORING VEGETABLES 
FOR THE WINTER 


HE end of another season is now in sight and gardeners on the 
whole have every reason to feel satisfied with the results of 
their efforts during the year. Generally speaking, most crops 
have done well, and although there may have been disappoint- 
ments with some, others have made up for the failure of a few. After 
a bad start, runner beans have given a good account of themselves and 
throughout last month provided abundant supplies. The same is true 
of dwarf beans, and also tomatoes, which have been slow to ripen and 
turn colour owing to lack of sun. In some districts where spraying was 
not undertaken, potatoes have fallen victims to the dreaded blight, but 
where preventive spraying was Carried out both on potatoes and tomatoes, 
the crops have been good and clean. The reasonably dry conditions 
have provided the opportunity of clearing and cleaning the ground of 
annual weeds which have proved troublesome this year, and the gardener 
is wise who completes the cleaning of his ground as soon as possible. 
Plants sown in July and August have made rapid growth, thanks to the 
genial conditions, and give promise of doing well in their permanent 
quarters. Now that crops are being lifted, the ground left vacant should 
be dug over and the surface left rough and lumpy, and at the same time 
a plan should be drawn up for next year’s cropping. 
Any vacant frames can well be planted up with lettuces for late 
winter use. It is a good plan to water the plants well in, but do not 
place the lights in position until the weather is really severe. Parsley, 


OF GLOBE BEET LIFTED AND BEING 
PREPARED FOR STORING 


A CROP 


Note how the folage is being twisted off and not cut. jThe crop of sugar 
beet shown on the right will be ready for lifting in another week or two 


ONIONS LAID OUT ON THE FLOOR OF A GREEN- 
HOUSE TO RIPEN OFF BEFORE STORING 
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LIFTING AND PREPARING THE MAIN CROP OF CARROTS 
FOR THE WINTER STORE. Lifting should be done with a fork 


and the foliage cut off close to the roots 


too, is all the better for being in a frame for the winter so that it can 
be protected in the case of severe weather, and the same applies to 
endive, so valuable for winter salading. A frame can well be given 
to young seedling cauliflowers to provide a supply in late April and 
early May. Dust the young seedlings regularly with soot and give an 
occasional sprinkling of derris, at the same time keeping the lights off 
on every possible occasion to encourage hardy growths. 


If the cabbages for spring cutting have not yet been planted out, 
the work should be put in hand without delay. The young plants are 
in excellent condition, thanks to occasional dusting with derris powder. 
The bed from which the onions were lifted is an admirable place for 
them. Set the plants in firmly, well up to the collars, allowing a 
distance of 15 ins. by 12 ins. for the larger types, and 12 ins. by 12 ins. 
for the smaller kinds. If the weather is dry, it is a wise precaution 
to give them a good soaking at planting time to help to establish the 
seedlings. Once they have recovered from the check through trans- 
planting, draw a little soil up to the collars of the plants, which helps 
to protect them from wind and severe weather. 


HARICOT BEAN PLANTS STRUNG UP ON A CANE TO DRY © F 


PRIOR TO SHELLING AND STORING OF THE BEANS 
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The careful lifting and storing of all crops for use during the winter is or Me 19 
perliaps the most urgent and important task at the moment. In response : ; 
to ihe appeal from the Minister of Agriculture, most garden-owners have 
oyown abundant root crops, and now that they are mature every precaution 
| be taken to store them properly. If left too long in the ground, 
nain-crop carrots are inclined to split, and invariably become attacked by 
ad pests, and it is best to lift them once they are large enough. Strangely 
sh, late-sown carrots do not suffer so badly from ground pests as the 
‘-oots, and these should be left in the -ground, lifting them as required 
ti vide fresh young vegetables. The older roots should be lifted as shown 
in of the accompanying illustrations (the tops cut off to within an inch 
or f the roots) and placed either in a box of sand or under a north wall, 
or 1 small clamp. Where there is a reasonably large quantity, the clamp 
me das used for potatoes is the better. A small cone clamp, as illustrated, 
is ilent for storing a bushel or two. Arrange the bottom layer as shown, 
cl ng over the roots with soil, and gradually build up in pyramid fashion 
wi ternating layers of roots and soil until the cone has reached the required 
he ° t, when a covering of straw or litter should be placed all over and a 
6-i . aver of soil, the latter being beaten down firmly with the back of the spade. 
\ vw breat:er should be left at the apex for ventilation. Stored in this 
va carrots will keep in good condition for months. 


‘he same procedure can be adopted with parsnips where these have to 
e d to permit of the ground being dug*over. Where there is ample space, 











THE THREE STAGES IN MAKING A SMALL CLAMP TO STORE CARROTS. (Left) The initial stage. The first layer of carrots 
in position before covering with soil. (Top right) The covering of straw placed in position over the crop before the final layer of soil is 
added. (Right) The finished clamp showing the outer covering of soil beaten down smooth and the straw breather at the apex for ventilation 


La 
3 however, parsnips can well be left in the rows and lifted as required for use, 
when they are of much better flavour. 


Beetroot are best treated like carrots; lift and store them before 
they become large and coarse. As they soon lose their plumpness after 
lifting, they should be stored with all speed either in sand or in a clamp. 
Lift the roots carefully and twist off the foliage two or three inches from the 
root instead of cutting it, which is apt to cause bleeding. Scorzonera and 
salsify, too, must be lifted carefully with some foliage adhering to the roots. 
Both these crops are as hardy as parsnips and can well be left in the rows, to 
be drawn upon as required. Swedes, too, will stand the winter in the ground, 
but if the plot is wanted for other purposes and requires to be dug over, 
they can be lifted and stored. They do not deteriorate so quickly as other 
root crops and will keep perfectly for several weeks in a shed. The same 
applies to kohl-rabi. Horse-radish is generally lifted as required, but if the 
ground is wanted for digging, it can be stored in a box of sand or earth. 


If not already done, all dwarf French beans being sown as haricots, such 
as Brown Dutch and Comtesse de Chambord, should be pulled up by the 
roots and inverted on the plot where they can remain for a day or two in this 
position to dry off before being tied in small bundles and suspended from the 
rafters of an open shed, to be shelled when dry. Do not pick the pods off 
singly and attempt to dry them on shelves; allow the whole plant to dry off 
as advised. Instead of inverting the plants on the borders, some gardeners 
prefer to suspend the plants on rough tripods after pulling them up, and 
leave them for a few days to dry off before taking them indoors for shelling. 
The same treatment can be adopted with those varieties of peas like Harrison’s 
Glory that have been grown to provide dried peas for winter use. 


The wise gardener will have already lifted his onion crop, but if the 
bulbs are still in the rows, they should be lifted without delay and ripened 
off thoroughly before storing. Spreading the bulbs out on the staging or 
floor of a greenhouse is the ideal way of finishing the bulbs, but where there 
is no greenhouse available, the bulbs can be spread out on a tarpaulin or on 
trays in the sun to ripen off. It is a mistake to store onions in boxes or bags, 
and where greenhouse space, or the floor of a wooden shed, is not available to 





f RMA NLS LS, ‘ ae _ : a 
pre keep them through the winter, it is advisable, after drying them off, to rope 
: them and hang them up. Roping them is not a difficult business. Tie each 
‘ stem, selecting bulbs of approximately the same size for each rope, to a central 
HOW TO STRING ONIONS FOR STORING string, using a continuous string to tie with, and always use from the top of 
Tying the onions to a central strand of straw, and the the rope as required. Treated in this way they will, if properly ripened and 


completed string ready for storing dried, keep for several months. G. C. TAYLor, 
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THE CORN GAMBLE 


NOTES ON THE 1942 HARVEST = By LORD LATYMER 


HESE notes about a very remarkable 

harvest are not made in any spirit of 

carping criticism. The farmers, their 

men, and their girls have done a 
wonderful piece of work, and the whole country 
should be grateful to them. 

We are now, I suppose, irrevocably pledged 
to these gigantic corn harvests till the war ends. 
But it can do no harm to stress the fact that 
they are, and in our fickle climate always must 
be, an appalling gamble with the weather. Last 
vear and this year the gamble has just come 


off. If we have not exactly plastered the 
winning number, we have seen our stake 


returned to us with profit—the right ‘‘dozen”’ 
has turned up, even if we have not brought off 
the 35 to 1 chance of a perfect season. 

But suppose we had suffered from the 
same kind of season that ‘‘rained away the 
Corn Laws’”’ 100 years ago—what then? Would 
this policy of ‘‘all corn’’ seem so wise? I cannot 
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12th, 13th, and 14th. There was more rain on 
the 15th and 16th; the 17th and 18th were 
fine, and one or two fields of wheat were carried 
to Dutch barns or ricked on these two days—an 
almost negligible amount, however. It rained 
again on tne 19th, and although the 20th was 
fine, the 2Ilst and 22nd were wet, and the 23rd 
was a Sunday. The 24th was fine, and cutting 
went on again that evening. But it rained again, 
very heavily, on the 25th and 26th, and although 
the 27th was fine, everything was too soaked 
for harvesting. On the 28th I heard the hum 
of the threshing-machine for the first time, and 
found an energetic farmer threshing directly 
from the stooks. He finished a 20-acre field 
before night, and others were able to rick or 
carry some wheat that day. It was so hot on 
the 28th, with a blazing sun, that some of the 
men threshing were affected by heatstroke, and 
a good deal of the job was done by the farmer 
himself, an old man but a tough one. He had 


ANOTHER UPLAND FIELD CARRIED. On the Cotswolds near Painswick 


help thinking that if we had set about producing 
more meat and milk, pigs and potatoes, we 
could face a wet August and September with 
far greater confidence. But it is, no doubt, too 
late now to alter our present plans, and it may 
well be that the U-boat menace, and considera- 
tions of space on board ship, have left us with 
no alternative. 

The delectable county in which L have the 
luck to dwell is, in its north-western parts, hilly 
and little wooded, a country of stone walls and 
large fields, with deep green vales through 
which lovely little rivers meander. On the top 
of the wolds the soil is thin, and from time 
immemorial has been held to be good summer 
feeding for sheep, but no more. Yet much of 
this land, where the plough sometimes strikes 
the underlying “‘brash,”’ is now under oats or 
barley. It does not produce a very satisfactory 
crop of either, cannot be cleaned with a root 
crop, and this year has produced a lamentable 
quantity of thistles, in some places. A good 
deal of it can hardly have returned its seed to 
the sowers. 


A little lower down, the ploughed-up 
pastures have produced some very excellent 
corn of all kinds, and lower still, near the rivers, 
the wheat would be a credit to the eastern 
counties. The valley land is 10 days or a fort- 
night earlier than the high ground. 

August 9 was the first day on which I saw 
some wheat in stooks. It had been cut on the 
7th, I think. It rained every day from the 8th 
to the 11th, but cutting was resumed on the 


the satisfaction of showing a beautiful sample 
of wheat. 

The 29th was as hot, with work going on 
everywhere, but that night there was a terrific 
thunderstorm, with sheets of rain, which 
repeated itself at intervals all next day, Sunday 
the 30th. 

The Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of September 
were all wet, and the situation began to look 
most grave. A very little more rain, and ears 
of corn would inevitably begin to sprout in the 
stook, for they had had almost as much as they 
could stand. 

But the 4th was fine, and the weather 
stayed fine till Sunday the 13th—eight days— 
and everyone worked his hardest. It rained 
again on the night of the 13th, but the following 
week was fine, and by the evening of Saturday 
the 19th the back of the job had been broken, 
though even then it was not hard to find fields 
of oats and barley, and even some wheat, still 
uncarried. I think that on some of the more 
remote farms there was really a greater acreage 
under the plough than the farmer could hope 
to carry in a reasonable time with the labour 
available. In or near a village there is always 
a certain amount of extra help to be had at 
harvest time, but this is not of much use to the 
man who is miles from anywhere, and has 
already lost one or two of his best men, perhaps. 
This brief day-to-day record may serve to show 
what an anxious time the farmer has been 
through, and by what a narrow margin he has 
saved his harvest. 

One or two points remain to be noticed. 
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If the two fine Sundays, September 6 and 13 
had been turned for this once into working days 
a deal of corn which got a final wetting it cowl; 
ill afford (on the night of the 13th) woulc haye 
been ricked in better condition. This extreme 
aversion to work on Sundays, even in : uch 4 
great emergency, is a strange thing, and - hould 
be looked into. A soldier cannot stop fi shting 
a battle because he is tired, and nee-s hig 
Sunday oft, and the harvest, in these belea, uereq 
isles, is as important as most battles. I know 
that rations for a farm-hand are none too )lenti- 
ful, and that long hours of “ pitching”’ a1 


very 
tiring; but I am not convinced that i: 194? 
an empty and idle countryside is a pleasan sight 
on a fine Sabbath day during harvest. I | lieve 
that objection to Sunday harvesting come from 
the farmers as much as or even more tha from 
their men—but the whole question needs 
examination and discussion before a’ >ther 
summer. 
A thing which struck me nuch 
during my walks and cycle rides th. ough 


this beloved land was the plage of 


sparrows—a universal plague this 


Vear, 
The bitter winters we have had c) not 
seem to have affected them in the ‘east, 
They have caused serious damage to a 
great many wheatfields, and nee! to 
be thinned out somehow before next 
harvest. 
I saw one dense swarm of them 


leave a wheat-field at the report of a 
gun and settle on a Grid cable, where 
I and my companion were able to get 
a very rough count of them. We 
agreed that there were at least 500, and 
probably many more. 

Another thing I noticed was the 
considerable number of farmers who 
prefer to make a very long carry of the 
crop back to the farm buildings, instead 
of making a rick in the field. One man 
I saw was sending his horse-drawn 
wagons back to the farm with a load 
of wheat over half a mile of high road. 
This meant that with the time spent at 
each end, a wagon took about an hour 
to carry one load. I do not see how 
this can be good practice, for in our 
uncertain climate speed is the secret 
and essential of successful harvesting. 
It is doubtless more convenient to do your 
threshing at home, and if you have 
or three tractors, and _ flat lorries, 
you can rattle your corn back to the farm 
without undue loss of time; but if you have 
only horses the case is very different, and 
the distant fields should be ricked on the 
spot. 

I sometimes wonder if the usual system ot! 
stooking could not be improved upon. In 
Cornwall I believe they build their sheaves into 
close rings, and cover the top with a sheaf 
which has been spread open at the bottom, 
so as to form a rough roof. Many sheaves fall 
down, the way we usually stook them, and grain 
sprouts quite quickly if in contact with wet 
earth. No one this year seemed to have hands 
to spare for separating wet sheaves, or for 
picking up fallen ones. 

One cannot escape certain gloomy fi 
bodings as to the effect on soil fertility of ~ 
much prairie farming. A good deal of land | 5 
now produced two white crops in two ye 
and should be given a two or three years’ 1 
as ley ground, if fertility is to be presery -. 
There are fewer sheep, and no more farm-y 1 
manure about than in 1939, and the need °F 
both has doubled. Not a great amount of 
grass remains which can be ploughed up ‘0 
advantage. 

If I had to prophesy—and it is a danger: 1s 
thing to do—I should say that while it may ¢ 
possible to equal the present harvest in 19 3 
it will be quite impossible to do so in 1 
without making the most lamentable inroe 1 
into one of our most precious national asset: 
the fertility of the soil. 
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SOUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 9, 


SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


re “HE other day I chanced on a book 
& ‘»ublished a few years ago called One 
} Cvowded Hour, In it each of a number of 
‘ listinguished game players and sports- 
me! lated some particularly satisfying and 
glo vent in his career. There were stories 
of ghts or matches or races won, great 
reat foxes and great horses. The golfing 
col to this symposium was Harry 
Va _ He chose the Open Championship of 
191 hich he became champion for the sixth 
tin , gota lead of one over his two mighty 
riv iid and Taylor. That certainly was 
a ¢ | hour in the most literal sense, as 
an\ ho tried to fight his way round in the 
mol wing Vardon and Taylor—they were 
dra vether on the final day—will vividly 
rem But I had seen that game myself 
and sied to write accounts of it, and so I 

as interested in one which Vardon set 

W 1. a sort of curtain-raiser to the main 
‘ame which many people heard of at 
e .. but is now perhaps forgotten. 

s was a private match over a single 
un of eighteen holes at Totteridge, Vardon’s 
rse, in which he undertook to play the 

f three very good amateur golfers. 
were then, I think, members of the 
Stoc <change and I imagine that there were 

gi many bets in that always sportive 
insti m on the result. The three were 
Castle, O. C. Bevan, and M. W. Mossop. 
e owed strokes to scratch in the handicap 
days and the task of encountering them, 
even for Vardon at his best and entrenched in 
his own fastness, was a truly severe one. He 
says that he told his backers that he had very 
little chance but he would do his best. And he 
was as good as his word for he won the first 
three holes to get a big lead, he went round in 
67 and he won the match by 5 and 4. The first 
three holes at Totteridge were then two par 
fours and a par five. Vardon did them in three 
apiece. No wonder he won them all, and, if he 
did not break his adversaries’ hearts there and 
then, he must very nearly have done so. He 
says with an agreeable simplicity that he 
“came to the conclusion that his only chance 
of victory was to gain an early lead,’ and 
doubtless he was right but few people can act so 
well on their conclusions as to do three threes 
inarow. To go in and win is admirable advice 
to give to ourselves or anyone else, but it is 
difficult to follow. It was an astonishing 
achievement. 

Exactly how well the three poor amateurs 
played Vardon does not say, but in such a 
match there is always a hope that the three 
will, so to speak, get in each other’s way. The 
old saying that two is company and three is 
none, has some application to such matches. 
Two may make a truly formidable company to 
play against and the addition of a third may not 
necessarily strengthen it. I am writing away 
from books but I remember that Cotton played 
the best ball of the three very fine lady players. 
Lady Heathcoat Amory (not perhaps in such 
good practice as Miss Wethered used to be) 
was one of them, Madame Lacoste was another 
and the third was very good indeed, though lam 
hot now certain who she was. The course was 
long and slow, suiting Cotton’s superior power ; 
he played very well and he won with a measure 
ot coinfort. I may perhaps add, to descend to a 
humbier walk of life, that I once undertook 
some such task myself at Aldeburgh. My three 
lady opponents were naturally not so tre- 
mer jus as Cotton’s, but they appeared and 
ou o have been far too good for me, and I 
th wo of them had played in international 
m s. On paper I had no chance, but in 
fa won with something to spare and my 
en s did, if it be not disrespectful to say so, 
tu » Over one another. 

remember one hole in particular—I 
th it was then the third, but the numbers of 
ho get alteréd and memory grows confused. 
At y rate, it was that engaging little short 
ho! which every Aldeburian wiil remember 
wit a Narrow green and a drop into a si~ _ 
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boarded bunker on its right-hand side. All 
four of us put our balls on the green and all 
three ladies were nearer the hole than I was— 
I had visions of getting my three and then 
enduring the agony of seeing one enemy after 
the other trying for a two; I felt dismally sure 
that one of them would succeed. In fact, I 
holed my longish putt for a two and then the 
situation was beautifully changed and no one 
of them got a two or even looked very like 
getting it. That was just a piece of luck for 
me, but that is also just the sort of thing that 
does happen in this sort of match, when luck 
is running with the single player. There is not 
always such safety in numbers as mignt be 
imagined. 

Generally speaking, best ball matches are 
not good ones to bet about, for very unexpected 
things can happen in them. I know that I have 
beaten couples that it seemed a piece of impu- 
dence for me to tackle and, conversely, I have 
been well beaten by those who ought apparently 
to have been an easy prey. The two players 
can sometimes attain to an ecstatic and 
flamboyant mood in which they are hard to 
bear. ‘It’s your turn this time, partner,’ 
says A, who has just holed a vast putt on the 
last green, and sure enough B holes another. 
This demoniacal dovetailing is irresistible. On 
the other hand, they may get into an exactly 
opposite mood in which each is discontented 
with the other, deeming that he is not doing 
his fair share. Sometimes, too, for we are all 
vain creatures, vanity makes them feel a little 
insulted at the single player daring to challenge 
them, a little nervous lest they should look 
foolish through being beaten. In these last 
two cases the single player may have an 
unexpectedly good time of it. 

The best ball match, though popular in 
private, is seldom played in public, and I can 
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think of hardly any classic examples. There 
was one, however, about the end of the last 
century, when Harry Vardon was in his all- 
conquering prime. He made a triumphal tour 
through Scotland, crushing all opposition till 
he came to St. Andrews, where he was given 
two opponents; he had to play the best ball of 
Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Balfour-Melville and they 
succeeded in beating him. They certainly 
were a stern pair to encounter, but so good was 
Vardon then that I fancy he could have done 
it on some other courses; at Sandwich, for 
instance, which he loved and which exactly 
suited his game. St. Andrews was never quite 
his course: I don’t think he ever really liked it 
and, in fact, he never won a championship 
there. It must have been at St. Andrews that 
the most ambitious of all best-ball matches 
was made and the most glorious victory won. 
Mr. Everard has recorded how once David 
Strath and Jamie Anderson matched their best 
ball against Young Tommy Morris and that the 
young hero beat them. Considering that both 
his opponents were second only to Tommy 
among all the players of his time, that was one 
of his most wonderful efforts. I think Vardon 
might have done something of the sort in his 
most invincible days with the gutty ball, but 
such matches have not been made for a long 
while, because there is a fiction that all pro- 
fessionals are equal and must on no account 
accept odds. 

I do not suppose that I shall ever again 
find two players bad enough or humble enough 
for me to play their best ball, but I should still 
be not without hope against the worst ball of 


comparatively imposing persons. In such a 
match as that there is much virtue in fives 


with a fair sprinkling of fours One of the other 
side will doubtless do threes but these will avail 
little if his partner does some sixes, as he often 
will. Then they become like two blindfolded 
men who are trying to catch a third who has 
his eyes unbandaged They catch each other 


instead of him and come to blows in their 
annoyance. That is good fun for the single 
party 


SALES 


THE NEARCO-FLINDERS FILLY AND SOME OUTSTANDING MARES 


NVESTORS in bloodstock will again be 

well catered for on October 19 and 20 

when Messrs. Tattersall will hold their 

October auction in the Park Paddocks, 
at Newmarket, all day on Monday and following 
racing on Tuesday. 

On the first day the catalogue is a mixed 
one made up of horses in training, mares and 
foals, stallions and yearlings, and it is from 
among the last-named that the great majority 
of what may be termed the investment- 
purchases will be made. To take some of the 
more likely of these at random. Twelve months 
back, at the sale of the late Lord Furness’s 
stud, a filly-foal by Nearco out of Flinders 
was sold for 1,500 guineas. Then Nearco had 
still to make his name and the filly was bought 
entirely on looks and pedigree. Now the first 
crop of Nearco’s runners are carrying all before 
them; his daughter Lady Sybil is without a 
doubt the best two-year-old in England and the 
filly, now offered, is better looking as a yearling 
than she was as a foal. Add to this the fact 
that her dam Flinders, who is a half-sister, by 
Tetratema, to the Champagne Stakes winner 
Arabella and was bought by Lady Wentworth 
at the same auction for 2,500 guineas, has this 
year had a really beautiful filly-foal by Fairway. 
As a race mare, an investment or a future pad- 
dock proposition, this filly is one of the most 
attractive properties listed since the war began. 


INTERESTING FILLIES 


In a way she rather stands out, but there 
are other fillies that will appeal to buyers and 
among these are a grey half-sister, by Royal 
Minstrel, to the Two Thousand Guineas winner 
Lambert Simnel; a bay by Hyperion out of 
Border Rose, the dam also of Gardener’s Pride, 
Hendaye, School Board and British Colombo; 
a half-sister, by that successful sire Colombo, 
to the Derby winner Mid-day Sun; a bay by the 


Two Thousand Guineas and Derby winner Blue 
Peter out of Gainsborough’s daughter Serena 
Blandish; and a bay by Wychwood Abbot out 
of Anadyomene, a prolific winner-producing 
daughter of Diadumenos. 


A BAHRAM COLT 


Colts, in these days, are not so attractive 
as are the fillies, but before passing on to the 
second day’s catalogue it should be noted that 
among the lots listed by Mr. Anthony de 
Rothschild there is a colt, by Bahram from 
Lysander’s dam Hermia, who as one of the 


last of his sire’s get available is valuable. 
Among the contingent from Lady Yule’s 


Hanstead Stud there is a January-foaled bay 
colt by Colombo out of a three-parts sister to 
the St. Leger winner Chulmleigh, and a bay 
colt by the French Derby and Grand Prix de 
Paris winner Mieuxce which (coming as he does 
of a female line of Phalaris and Son-in-Law 
blood) is similar in pedigree to last year’s 
‘New’? Oaks heroine Commotion, who was 
thought by many good judges to be very nearly 
if not quite the best of her age and a certain 
winner of the ‘‘New’”’ St. Leger had she run, 
On the second day, or rather on the 
afternoon of the second day, the catalogue 
consists of the first half of the late Lord Glanely’s 
mares together with the foals that some of 
them have at foot. They number 22 with 13 
accompanying foals, and are about the nicest 
collection (or part of it) of young matrons that 
has come under the hammer in recent years. 
Lack of space prevents these mares being 
dealt with, as they should be, in detail, so a 
cursory glance must suffice. Many of them are 
of near-relationship to classic or noted winners 
and these can be mentioned first. Earliest in 
the alphabetical order is Belle of Ascot. A 
six-year-old by Cameronian (now in Argentina), 
she is a half-sister to the Two Thousand 
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Guineas and Champion Stakes winner Big 
Game and brings with her a grey filly-foal by 
the St. Leger winner Chulmleigh and has 
been mated with the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Tiberius. She cost 6,100 guineas as a yearling, 
and at the same age, Blue Girl changed hands 
for 5,400 guineas; she is a three-parts sister, 
by Gainsborough, to the St. Leger winner 
Scottish Union, won the Duchy Stakes at 
Liverpool and is now carrying a foal by the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner Colombo. In 
every way a choice matron, she is followed by 


Clovelly who, as half-sister, by the Derby 
winner Mahmoud, to the Dewhurst Stakes 
winner Umiddad, from the Epsom Oaks 


heroine Udaipur (she by Blandford out of the 
French Oaks victress Uganda), is certain to 
create competition—the more so as she is but 
a four-year-old and is in foal to Colombo. She 
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cost 3,700 guineas as a yearling and is worth 
that now as a matron as all her stud life is in 
front of her. In foal to Tiberius and bringing 
with her a filly-foal by Colombo, there is 
Eastern Rose, a full-sister by the St. Leger 
winner Singapore from the Oaks winner Rose 
of England to the St. Leger winner Chulmleigh. 
A little later, Flying Scud as a half-sister by 
Windsor Lad to the Irish St. Leger winners 
Battle Song and Hill Song, claims attention. 
Lord Glanely gave 1,650 guineas for her as a 
yearling; she has been mated with Colombo and 
has at foot a bay filly-foal by Singapore. 
Many buyers will be attracted by these. 
Others there are who will be interested in the 
direct tail-female descendants of more or less 
foundation mares. They are equally well 
catered for. The Sky-rocket mare Skyglory is 
represented among this lot by the Nassau Stakes 
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winner Ada Dear; by the young mare Batt. 
Queen; by Empire Glory and her daughte; 
Empire Fairy; and by Devonian’s dam Glorioys 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BRITAIN’S RAREST 
BREEDING BIRD 


IR,—I have admired Mr. Hoskings’s 

magnificent photographs of 
Britain’s rarest breeding birds, the 
marsh-harriers, and his interesting ac- 
count of their behaviour (in COUNTRY 
LiFe of September 18 and 25). Having 
spent much time with them both at 
long range and short, I think that the 
following experience may be of 
interest. I believe that an account of 
it appeared in CounTRY LIFE some 
time ago. 

During photography of marsh- 
harriers at their nest, the hen became 
more and more sulky, stopped work, 
and after a fortnight left the country, 
but the cock carried bravely on. He 
knew that, during the last fortnight 
before the young flew, you did some- 
thing funny, but he could not appar- 
ently remember what it was. Accord- 
ing to marsh-harrier rules you at this 
period dump the food a yard or two 
each day farther and farther from the 
nest, the young find the food, and 
you then make them comfortable for 
the day in a new nest. 

Instead of this the cock dumped 
all the food 20 yds. away, and the 
young had no hope of reaching it 
through thick sedge. We here assisted 
and took the food to the young, and, 
if necessary, implemented it with a 
rabbit or something else. Incidentally, 
we got the cock’s game-book complete 
for a fortnight. 

Between us we reared all three 
young, and the cock taught them to 
fly, to take a pass and to hunt. Next 
year and the two following years the 
cock quite rightly transferred his 
affections and married an appalling 
female, easily the largest marsh- 
harrier I ever saw, and once more a 
bird with an appalling temper. Her 
photograph has also, I think, appeared 
in CounTRY LIFE. 

Marsh-harriers seem to me to 
loathe human beings more than any 
other wild animal. The school children 
may have been one cause of disturb- 
ance, but anyone putting up or visit- 
ing a photographic hide is anathema 
to them, and I have never yet met 
a marsh-harrier which even began to 
get tame. I think also that the 
exceptional method of carrying the 
prey to the nest in the bill may have 
been caused by their desire to have 
both claws ready to strike, when they 
reached the nest. 

The unfertility of these birds has 
been noticed only since the sea flood of 
1938. Up to that date the nests on 
my land all contained fertile eggs and, 
barring accidents, always hatched. 
Moreover, the clutches were generally 
very large, up to eight eggs. ANTHONY 
Buxton, Horsey Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


Si1r,—I claim that Mr. Eric Hoskings 
has secured this season the finest 


series of photographs of the marsh- 
harrier ever obtained in Europe. They 
are definitely unique, and I congratu- 
late CouNTRY LIFE upon its excellent 
reproduction of them. Your readers 
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SAGITTARIUS AND AQUARIUS 


(See letter “‘ At Hook Norton’’) 


may be interested to know that the 
male is still here, also the young one 
ringed by Mr. Hoskings. 

The marsh-harrier is undoubtedly 
our rarest breeding raptor, but few 
people realise what they owe to the 
owners of Hickling and Horsey estates, 
Lord Desborough and Major Anthony 
Buxton, for keeping this rare raptor 
going. It is the worst destroyer of 
other species of game and wildfowl 
that anyone could have on an estate. 
It is kept going for the sake of our 
county ornithology. If we lost it as 
a breeding species, in the eyes of many 
it would be a national loss. But when 
I recall the untold hours of watching, 
the money that has been expended 
upon it during the past 27 years 
(apart from all the worry and anxiety 
it has brought into my own life, by 
its ravages upon other species), I 
would gladly hand over to any other 


county the honour of retaining 
“Britain’s Rarest Breeding Bird.’’— 
Jim VincEnT, Hickling, Norwich. 


GREY SQUIRRELS AND 
CORN 

From Baron de Rutzen. 

S1r,—Major Jarvis in A Countryman’s 
Notes of August 28 mentions damage 
done by grey squirrels to growing 
corn. He says: ‘The damage is 
wanton as they seize a stem 
between their paws (and) bite through 
it at one of the joints.’’ I think this 
is just what rabbits do, and there was 
an idea in this county that the rabbits 
were after the sweetness to be found 
in the joints of the straw. 

A tenant used to sow Welsh oats 
—cyrch du bach—all round the head- 
land because the rabbits would not 
bite it, presumably owing to the lack 
of sweetness in its joints. Why not 





A REDSHANK IN THE HAND 
See letter “‘A Tame Redshank’’ 


Devon. Perce-Neige, who with: Gainsbc rough 
was so largely responsible for the success of 
the Harwood Stud when owned by Lady {ames 
Douglas, is directly or indirectly repre: cnteq 
by Beauty of England, who has a colt-f»al at 
foot by Tiberius and has been mated with 
Scottish Union, and by Eastern Rose, w! ) has 
been mentioned, while the Lilaline-Mor (ls of 
Marcus stirp is well to the fore through C2 “lotta 
and her daughters Blenotta and Firey Li ‘ht, 
Admittedly this is but a scrappy rev ay of 
a grand lot of mares, but it is the best th t can 
be done in the present difficult circums? ces 
and if only it encourages some to look more 
deeply into what is to be offered, it wil have 
answered its purpose. RoystTo 
try honey or molasses as a b ¢ for 
grey squirrels? Do they rob ley 
from wild bees?—JouHN DE Ri czeyx 


Hebech Park, Haverfordwest, Pei ») Bi. 
shire. 

[We are not aware of any rm > rds 
of either grey or red squirrel; 1 4 
wild state eating honey or ro. ing 
bees’ nests, but we have know’. pet 
red squirrels that loved sweet t: ings 
and regarded honey as a great treat. 
Ep.] 


AT HOOK NORTON 


S1r,—The enormous twelfth-century 
font at Hook Norton in Oxfordshire is 
of particular interest because of its 
fine carvings. On one side Adam is 
depicted with spade and rake and Eve 
with plaited hair and apple close by 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil; another scene shows Sagittarius, 
as champion of good, driving off the 
flood typified by Aquarius, and a third 
is of Aries (the Lamb of God) taking 
away the sin of the world standing 
above the Tree of Life, while a double- 
headed snake, one head biting the 
other, represents the powers of evil 
destroying themselves.—F. R. W., 
Bristol. 


A TAME REDSHANK 


S1r,—Mr. Wentworth Day, in his re- 
cent very interesting article about Ted 
Allen, the snake-catcher, mentions that 
Mr. Allen has been known to take a 
redshank on the nest. 

I was particularly interested in 
this, as I have done it myself this year, 
and, having a friend with me, I was 
able to take a photograph which | 
enclose. 

We had approached the nest not 
expecting to find the bird on, but to 
my surprise, when I bent down to 
inspect the eggs, there she was, sitting 
tight. As she did not fly off, I unloaded 
my camera and various other impedi- 
menta I was carrying, and gently 
covered her with my hands. She was 
quite calm, and didn’t struggle at all, 
and as the picture shows, not a feather 
was displaced. 

My friend gently placed his hands 
over mine, which I withdrew, and | 
then took the photograph while ‘1 
held her aside to show the eggs. ‘'e 
then lifted her off the nest and exa:1- 
ined her closely, and I was just abv it 
to take a second picture of her sta: | 
ing on my friend’s hand when 
decided to fly away, with the vu al 
cries of alarm. 

It was a most interesting 4 
remarkable experience, and we \ 1 
dered at the time how many pe pe 
had done such a thing. She as 
altogether a most erratic bird, and id 
her eggs at most irregular inter 
On at least two occasions we tho: jht 
she had deserted, as the eggs * °re 
covered with dew, and further + ‘gS 
should have been in the nest. It as 
for this reason that we were not * I 
ticularly cautious when we approac ed 
the nest, and it made her behav. ur 
all the more curious. She did fin ly 
desert, as it happened, but in viev of 
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previous behaviour, we do not 


ll we were the cause of it! 

have since wondered whether 
this happen to be a remarkably 
cont redshank, as I once became 
on1 intimate terms with one which 
nesi the same field, and of which 


lo ed a series of photographs at 
the She was quite oblivious of 
the es which proceeded from the 
hid | | eventually had to lean out 
an her off the nest when I 
Wi io obtain pictures of her 
ap ig and settling down. This, 
hi happened only after she was 
the y used to my hide, and after 
11 t her used to various sounds 
al nents. On one occasion she 
va , and perched on my head 
wt s sitting inside, uttering her 
lov id notes all the time. Per- 
ha is the same bird !—H. A. 
ly :, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


, BERKSHIRE 
EXHIBITION 

IR April 10 Country LIFE 
ul | an article on a County 
x yn (Northamptonshire), so it 
1a rest readers that a small but 
a 1d Berkshire Exhibition, 
hi has just closed, was opened in 
ie eading Art Gallery and Museum 
1S >otember 8 by the Lord Lieutenant 

County. Four photographs 
re ith recall how varied is the 
yur y's native architecture. Brick is, 
fc irse, the commonest material— 
nd some almshouses at Abingdon 
rov je an example of decorative 
ric) vork. Half-timber (chiefly of the 
st-and-pan type but with a 
til inkling of earlier and even of 
uilt cottages) is well repre- 
nt ; the photograph shows an 
at Grove. 


xample In the north-west 
ft county there is stone: the 
iperb Cistercian tithe barn at Great 
oxwell has sometimes been described 
sthe finest in England. Hard chalk 


r clunch may be found both in the 
east (as in the walls of the dovecote a 
Bisham, illustrated in CouNtTRY LIFE 
ist year) and in the west, as in the 


en 3 
‘ 


STONE: TITHE 


cottage in the Ashbury district, here 
hown. There are also plenty of old 
ob or mud buildings in the Blewbury 
ind least Hendred area. ‘ 
rhe County Recording Com- 
, responsible for this exhibition, 
its net wide over all worthy 


nitte 


ast 


Suilcings, sacred and secular, from 

‘wo-roomed cottages to Coleshill, 

irom almshouses to Shaw House, from 

ind mills to Abingdon Town Hall. 
n 


in August, 1940, was it suggested 
th ecclesiastical authorities and 
ar-eological and architectural soci- 


et should combine to form a 
r ling committee. In December, 
! ', the idea was realised (the 


nal Buildings Record only began 

© following year), and now there 

‘ voluntary helpers in the Berk- 
scheme. In 1941 there came in 
1,400 photographs, 700 views 
the Journal of the Berkshire 
ological Society, about 1,800 
Uves and a few measured draw- 

_ Total acquisitions number about 
°0. In the last four weeks before 


\ 


BARN, GREAT COXWELL 
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the opening of the recent exhibition 
some 474 photographs and 284 
negatives were received by _ the 
secretary. The great majority of the 
photographs are in duplicate, for, 
whenever possible, two sets of records 
are kept in different places, as a 
safeguard against damage or loss. 
The committee make payments for 
materials if desired, when funds 
(obtained by donations) are available. 
—M1p-BeERKks. 


LADYBIRDS 
S1r,—I was interested in the letters 
from Lord Latymer in your issues of 
September 4 and 18 on the subject of 
ladybirds and thistles and in your 
explanatory notes. Thistles are subject 
to the attacks of a small black aphis 
which certainly, where abundant, 
prevents the flowers coming to 
maturity. Thistles this year, perhaps to 
some extent owing to the large amount 
of grass land which has been put under 
the plough during the last three years 
in this part of Kent, have been un- 
fortunately abundant. Quite early 
in the summer we noticed the lady- 
birds, our old friend Coccinella septem- 
punctata or the seven-spotted, and 
these increased in number as the 
summer lengthened. Then suddenly, 
during the week September 13-19, 
they started swarming, just like bees. 
I had seen this kind of thing at least 
twice before in the case of the lady- 
bird—once in England and the other 
time in India. In this last case here, 
hall door, of course open all day, 
jambs, lintel, red brick walls, window 
ledges and so forth, were crowded 
with the insects, more especially on 
the southern and western aspects, and 
this persisted for at least three days. 
“Searching for winter quarters,’’ was 
my comment. And I feel certain that 
in this old house every cranny is filled 
with them. We never kill a ladybird, 
and consequently those which have 
found their way into the drawing-room 
or other (restricted) apartments have 
to be taken outside to make another 
start at a winter residence. As to the 
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reason for the swarming: an increase 
in food leads to an increase in pre- 
dacious insects which prey upon the 
particular species. Within my own 
observations, green-fly of all types 
have been greatly reduced by the 
activity of the septempunctata this year. 
—E. P.STEBBING, Romden Castle, Kent. 


THE HEDGEHOG’S NEST 
S1r,—Many people are familiar with 
the hedgehog’s hibernation nest, 
wherein he is frequently found in 
winter under a pile of dead leaves 
and twigs, but seldom do we meet 
with anyone who has discovered the 
springtime breeding-nest in which the 
female rears her young. This year 
one was found at the root of an old 
yew in the rectory garden in Winder- 
mere, when last year’s accumulation 
of fallen leaves was being cleared away 
by a gardener. 

It resembled a willow warbler’s 
nest, except that it was oval rather 
than round and was firm and strongly 
made to withstand both wind and 
rain; whereas that of the little bird 
is fragile and easily dispersed. This 
one measured 1 ft. 10 ins. from back 
to front and 1 ft. 6 ins. across, and 
was 3 ft. 6 ins. in circumference. 

Several modern writers omit any 
reference to a breeding-nest of the 
hedgehog, while others such as J. G. 
Millais dismiss this interesting subject 
with a few words. At least three 
descriptions mention moss as a lining 
—this was not found in the nest I 
examined—and none gives dimensions 
or describes its appearance. I think, 
therefore, that you may like to print 
this photograph in your Correspon- 
dence columns as it gives some idea 
of what the breeding nest of a hedge- 
hog looks like. Surrounded by 
brambles, leaves and twigs, it was 
not easy to make it stand out from 
its surroundings in a photograph. 
CATHERINE M. CLark, Fayrer Hole, 
Windermere. 

[We agree with our correspondent 
that it is unusual for a breeding-nest 
of the hedgehog to be discovered in a 
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THE NURSERY-NEST OF THE 
FEMALE HEDGEHOG 
(See letter ‘‘ The Hedgehog’s Nest’’) 


situation where its structure can be 
studied. In our experience such nests 
are usually hidden under a pile of 
rubbish, such as a heap of hedge 
trimmings.—ED. ] : 


BY ANY OTHER NAME 
S1r,—The other day I was looking 
through an early edition of Colonel 
Peter Hawker’s shooting classic, which 
in spite of its flintlock outlook has 
long been one of my favourites. The 
chapter which held my attention was 
the one headed 4 List of the Birds etc. 
Which Ave Most Commonly Followed 
by Shooting Sportsmen. If one might 
judge by the nature of this list, the 
author must have had very catholic 
tastes as to what he shot. I am all 
for a mixed bag, and just revel in 
variety, but I think that most people 
will agree that a line must be drawn 
somewhere, and according to my way 
of thinking puffins should be on the 
safe side of any line. That be as it 
may, I am not interested in the ethics 
of puffin-shooting, but I was inter- 
ested by the fact that here they were 
called ‘‘rockbirds,’’ as this brought 
up the interesting point about birds’ 
names. 

I think that every county or 
district has its own especial name for 
some bird or other. These local names 
are for the most part very old, and 
can often be traced back for hundreds 
of years. The old Norfolk word 
“ haunzer,’’ for instance, meaning a 
heron, dates back to Elizabethan 
days. In Hamlet, Shakespeare refers 
to a “‘handsaw”’ or ‘“‘hanser,’’ and 
all four words seem to point to a 
common origin in the old form of 
““heronshaw.’”’ However, some of 
these old references are confusing, as 
in Shakespeare’s day jackdaws were 
spoken of as choughs, and many 


other birds were known by names far 
removed from those of the present 
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day. Yet I think that most people 
would be able to identify an Eliza- 
bethan “ maggotpye.”’ 

Of all types of birds I think that 
the duck family is the most liberally 
supplied with names. This is after all 
not surprising, as the old professional 
wildfowlers of the coast seem to have 
their own terms for everything. The 
shoveller-duck in particular goes 
under a variety of names. It is known 
as the kertlutock, winch, broad-bill, 
beck (a Norfolk term), or scopperbill ; 
this last being most descriptive. The 
golden-eyes are doukers in some 
parts of Scotland, gingling curres in 
the west, and elsewhere they are 
sometimes known as morillons or 
pied curres. Even the little pochard 
has the alternative names of dunbird, 
redhead and parker, while in the 
Fen country it is known rather rudely 
as a halfbird. 

As might be expected the waders 
come next on the list. The best known 
of these is perhaps the green plover, 
alias the lapwing, peewit, bastard 
plover or vanner. Then at the other 
end of the scale the little stint, the 
very smallest of our waders, rejoices 
in the names of oxbird and _purre. 
The woodcock, however, seems to be 
known throughout the country by the 
one name, that is, no doubt, a mark 
of respect. 

When we come to the land birds 
we do not find so many local names. 
This is especially true of the game 
birds, which seem to have but one 


A YELLOW SPIDER OF THE 
WHEAT-FIELD 


(See letter ‘‘ A Golden Garden Spider’’) 
name apiece. However, I believe that 
pheasants sometimes go by the name 
of ‘“‘comets”’ in poaching circles. Of 
the birds that do not come under the 
title of game, the most important is 
the wood-pigeon or Old English ring 
dove: in the north this is known as 
the cushat dove or “‘cushy doo”’ 
and in some other districts as the 
queest. 

I could go on in this vein for 
hours, but an endless succession of 
names soon becomes boring. Still it 
is nice to know that a_ winder looks 
just like a wigeon, although a solan 
might prove a disappoint- 
ment on the table—EpmMuND GREEN- 
woop, London, W.C. 


A GOLDEN GARDEN 
SPIDER 


S1r,—The great variety of colouring 
met with in the common garden 
spider is always noticeable in the 
autumn when they have attained full 
growth. 

This year they seem to have 
surpassed themselves in richness of 
hue, and I am enclosing a sketch of 
one which has surely reached the 
summit of spider ambition. Its 
colouring is as follows: upper side 
of body bright lemon yellow, verging 
to gold at the sides; legs light trans- 
parent brown with chocolate bands; 
small marking on back rust brown. 
The cross—a typical marking of this 
species—is missing. 

The spider was found in a field 
of wheat, and seems to have taken on 
protective colouring—M. ForsTtER 
KNiIGuT, Leamington Spa. 

[The colouring of the garden 
spider that our correspondent reports 
as found in a field of wheat is 
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interesting and might possibly be 
interpreted as adaptive coloration. 
Cott, in his recent book on Adaptive 
Colouring in Animals (with which 
every field naturalist should be 
familiar) states that a widely distri- 
buted crab spider (Misumena ratia) 
is found in America to be white in 
early summer when among white 
flowers: by the end of July, when 
the golden rod begins to flower, a 
few yellow specimens appear and by 
mid-August and throughout Sep- 
tember the spiders are mostly pale 
or deep yellow in colour. The same 
spider occurs in Europe and it is said 
in England to be usually pinkish in 
colour when found on heather. Ker- 
ville has shown that a spider with a 
yellow abdomen found on a yellow 
flower gradually becomes greenish 
white when put on a flower of this 
hue, and similarly white individuals 
became gradually yellow when put on 
a yellow chrysanthemum. This is, 
of course, a different kind of spider, 
but it is quite probable that the same 
sort of thing occurs in the common 
garden spider Epeiva diademata. There 
is obviously a fine opportunity for a 
keen field naturalist to perform many 
interesting experiments along these 
lines.--EpD.] 


A WORKING WINDMILL 
Sir,--I thought perhaps you might 
like to see this photograph of the fine 
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1780 AND STILL AT WORK 


(See letter ‘A Working Windmill’’) 
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old windmill at Dale 
Abbey, Derbyshire. 

A short time ago I 
happened to be at Dale 
Abbey and was surprised 
to see this old post mill 
still at work and in very 
sound condition. 

The door at the top 
of the steps being open 
I entered and found the 
miller, George Smedley, 
busy inside where oats 
were being crushed. 

He informed me that 
the mill was built in 1780 
and that his father and 
grandfather had both 
worked it before him, 
and possibly his great- 
grandfather. 

Although this is not 
a large mill it is giving 
valuable assistance in 
the war effort, judging 
by the number of sacks 
which were being carted 
away as I arrived. The 
oats were for use as 
feeding materials on 
neighbouring farms. 


This is said to be 
the only windmill in 
Derbyshire and_ the 
second oldest windmill 
still at work in England. 

It is to be regretted that, while 
this veteran of the English country- 
side is still performing a_ useful 
work, more modern windmills are 
standing derelict in other parts of 
the country. In some 
cases mills which were 
working up to a short 
time ago are now idle, 
although it would appear 
from present conditions 
when it isso necessary to 
conserve fuel that the 
English windmill might 
once again regain some 
of its old usefulness.— 

E. J. Exvpuict, Rocks 
Farm, Staplecross, 
Sussex. 


SCARECROWS 


S1r,—I was interested in 
the letter in your issue 
for September 11, on 
scarecrows. I think it 
was in 1923 that an old 
school friend visited me, 
after over 20 years’ 
residence in Australia, 
and, talking on many 
interesting topics, he 
informed me that he had 
purchased a vineyard or 
vine garden of some 
rather large extent and 
that his neighbours pre- 
dicted that it would be 
his ruin, as the starlings 
would take all the fruit 
before it was ripe. 

They would have 
done had it not been for 
his mechanical skill in 
devising the appliance 
of which I send you a 
picture. The arms of 
the figure are hollow and 
filled with fine shot corns 
and on revolving make a 
loud noise, as can be 
imagined. ‘‘Ginger 
Mick”’ proved a great 
success, and at last my 
friend put the scarecrow 
on the market and did 
quite a good business in his invention, 
as many testimonials printed on the 
other side of the circular prove.— 
Cuas. Wass, Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 


S1r,—The military scarecrow men- 
tioned in Country LIFE reminded me 
of a similar one standing on a pro- 
minent site in the village of Leiston, 
Suffolk, during the early eighties of 
last century. 

It was an excellent model of a 
Crimean guardsman standing to 
attention, clasping his Snider rifle, 


SHOEING OXEN 


correct uniform of blue trousers 
scarlet tunic; ruff and shako complete. 
It was a great attraction to the rising 
generation. , 
Two local gentlemen decided on 
a practical joke. The idea was t, 
displace the shako and substityte 
top hat to stand at a rakish anole 
During the small hours, as they were 
in the act of lifting the shako, the 
guardsman “‘came to life,’’ gay 
to a most unearthly yell, <imul- 
taneously firing a blank car‘ridg; 
from the rifle. The men precip usly 
fled, one clearing the garden 
ata bound; the other did not p to 
shut the gate. Meanwhile the 
guardsman was running amok the 
roadway, indiscriminately firing lank 
cartridges and appealing in < sten 
torian voice for the victims tc ‘om: 
back and be shot. The sequ was 
apparent the next morning. Ai 
of the double-crosser was h 
from a_ gallows.—F. C. 
Frizinghall, Bradford. 
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SCENES IN BENG. 


Sir,—I enclose two _ phot 

which may be of interest t 
paper. One shows the shoeing « 
in a village, the other oxen w 
with a primitive plough (?) 

flooded paddy - fields. Str 
enough, the day the latter was 
I received the January num| 
Country LIFE with a much 
photograph of the same ty; 
plough. é 


Your paper is sent out t 


A PRIMITIVE PLOUGH 


(See letter “Scenes in Bengal’’) 


IN BENGAL 


(See letter ‘‘Scenes in Bengal’’) 


weekly—first when with the M.°.F 
and now in India. The favorrite 
pictures are noted, and after the p per 
has been passed round to n iny 
people, the pictures are cut out ind 
put in my duty-room. Invariab y 4 
visitor recognises some village as his 
own home place—and I sigh and | ave 
to put up another picture to rep ace 
the claimed one. 

I cannot tell you what it m: ant 
to turn away from the desert and f ast 
upon Widdicombe or Wiltshive Do: ns. 
—J. T. Bevan, Assansol, Bengal. 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


War work and essential journeys leave little chance to pick and 


choose road and weather conditions. A car has to be sturdy to survive 


—as sturdy as the many Austins still carrying on, helping to do im- 


portant war jobs. If yours is one of them, give it the care it deserves. 


@ LOOK TO YOUR TYRES. Check wheel alignment 
now and then to avoid giving tyres needless 
wear. If you don’t feei like tackling this, 
your Austin dealer will do it for you. Al- 
ways keep tyres at correct pressure and 
free from flints, etc. Periodically change 
all the wheels round (near front to off back, 
off front to near back). By helping your 
Austin in this way you'll be helping the 
war effort too. 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE —it contains useful tips—4d. monthly from your newsagent. 


Keep your 


AUSTIN 


fighting fit 





8.D.174 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
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every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It is 


well to remember, however, that these continue 
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ARMING NOTES 





FV RAL committees have been thinking 
‘ the future of agriculture from 
ciferent aspects. We have yet to hear 
| * : the Government have to say about 
Bie recomendations that have been made. 
or th st part they seem sensible and if 
he gel yublic—that is the electors—can be 
onvin ibout the need for safeguarding 
sricul interests better in the future, 
ese ittees will have done a useful job 
bf wor ‘ere is one point about which there 
still d deal of uncertainty. Is it likely 
‘0 be ial policy to insist on the utmost 
fficie every section of the agricultural 
indust f so, does this mean the extinction 
bf the farm—that is, the farm of 20-100 
cres ? it the questions in this crude form 
pecaus 
DV pe 
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s in this way that they are asked 
vyho know very little about farming 


nd tl id. 

I ,owever, that Mr. W. T. Price, who 
; Wil s County Organiser and now in 
var-tit re Executive Officer, has been 


thoughts on this point on paper. 
ritten a pamphlet for the Bath and 
Southern Counties Society on The 

| Unit in Relation to the Small Farm. 
enough, of course, that the success 
vall-holder has been varied. In most 
e is a prosperous community of small- 


puttin: 
fe ha 
Vest ¢ 
gyicul 
t is ti 
bf the 
reas tl 


holders ile in others they have been a com- 
blete fa. are. The reason a particular small 
holding ows such good results is often because 


he occu ier and his family are prepared to 
ork very long hours. If they had to be paid 
he agricultural wage rate laid down by law 
nd overtime in addition, the financial results 
ould be very different. 

* * * 


Beare eee eee INNO NOOO NOVO NVONVONVONVE NOVO NS 


T is not always profits and money that count 
most. Many small-holders if they had the 








fi | phoice again would prefer to run their own 
J Ppolding and work long hours, rather than be 
__ employed as a farm manager or bailiff. Of 


ourse, there are many instances of the man 
who started in a very small way getting a sound 
ooting and moving on to a bigger holding with 
breater prospects. Mr. Price is writing with 
particular knowledge of the West Country and, 
s he says, when visiting successful small 
holdings it is usually noted that there is an 
xcellent type of dairy cattle kept, well managed 
ith a high milk yield. A holding of 40 acres 
may carry as many as 20 cows with a daily 
butput of 40 gallons of milk. In peace-time 
uch holdings kept pigs as well. The cows have 
been a great stand-by in lean times when few 
bther sources of income were reliable. 
* * * 


R. PRICE sets out that the most economic 
holding is that which under the particular 
ircumstances can make the best use of land, 
abour and machinery with due regard to the 
lanagement factor. There is no ideal size for 
farm for all conditions. One criticism of the 
mall farm is the cost of equipment in relation 
0 the acreage, both as regards buildings and 
lachinery. It is essential that a farm, whatever 
ts size, should have available enough power to 
arry Out cultivations at the right time; in 
ther words, a farmer should be capable of 
dopting ‘“‘shock tactics’? because the ideal 
onditions usually last only for a very short 
While. ‘he small farm cannot hope to carry a 


eserve labour pool to deal with rush periods. 
here may be some local labour available for 
part-tinie hand work, but modern implements 
Te nc. available unless there is some co- 
pperat’ “> organisation whereby a number of 
arms a district can combine together to form 
blabc gang to go from farm to farm for such 
pera’ is as harvesting, threshing, and in fact 
ply ‘ation on the farm which requires a 
once ition of labour and machinery. 
* * * 
AT » present time War Agricultural Com- 


tees can assist in solving the labour 
by the provision of mobile gangs of 
1oused in hostels, and the machinery 
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sections of the Committees undertake contract 
work and also the hiring of implements to indivi- 
dual farmers. This has been particularly useful 
to the small farmer who uses such implements 
only fora very short period, so that for the greater 
part of the year if he had purchased them they 
would be lying idle. Mr. Price suggests that 
fully equipped hiring depéts could be installed 
either under private ownership or under an 
Agricultural Committee. Such depdts would 
need to have, in addition to tractors and imple- 
ments, workshops attached to them. This is 
an important point. Maintenance is too often 
overlooked. If the small farmer can count on 
additional labour when he needs it and also 
up-to-date machinery, he can develop his 
holding much more fully than if he is trying 
to stand entirely on his own feet. But even so, it 
is unlikely that the small holding can compete 
with the bigger farm in corn production. The 
ideal line for the small man is surely milk pro- 
duction and other forms of livestock farming 
that repay detailed personal supervision day by 
day. Our towns will always provide a big market 
for fresh milk and the other livestock products 
which can, by reason of their freshness and 
quality, command a premium over imported 
supplies. So there is no reason for anyone plan- 
ning the future of British agriculture to imagine 
that the small farm must be abolished in the 
interests of efficiency. 
* * * 
ROM all quarters reports come of exception- 
ally heavy crops of potatoes. Eight to 
nine tons to the acre is apparently quite an 
ordinary main crop this season, so with an 
additional acreage the Ministry of Food will 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


LARGE LANDED 


AST ANGLIA has been especially promin- 
ent in notifications of sales of farms in the 
last year or two. Lincolnshire led for a long 
while and is still in the front rank as regards 
sales of agricultural freeholds, some of the 

smallest having made relatively the highest prices, 
although the larger holdings stand out strongly 
in evidence of the present prosperity and future 
outlook of farming there. Norfolk has produced 
many excellent sales, large farms and fairly high 
prices, and Essex, despite the special disadvantages 
of parts of it owing to enemy action, has shown an 
improving enquiry for land, and good average 
results at the various auctions. 





DEMAND FOR SUFFOLK LAND 


UT there is one East Anglian county that (never 

lacking buyers of land, and in recent years, 
particularly just before the outbreak of war, remark- 
able for successful sales of extensive estates) has 
now set up a record for war-time business. It is 
Suffolk where within a week as much as 20 square 
miles have changed hands, in two independent 
deals. One was on behalf of the owner of a large 
property between Ipswich and Felixstowe, and the 
other by order of executors. Both purchases have 
been made as investments, and in the case of one 
of the estates the buyer has already decided to 
dispose of certain parts. Something more than mere 
investment is contemplated by both buyers, for 
they have intimated their intention to engage in 
farming, and they have both appointed as their 
managing agents Messrs.. Bidwell and Sons, the 
old-established Cambridge firm, in whose hands are 
one of the largest aggregate areas of agricultural 
land in the country for supervision and management 
on behalf of private owners and corporate bodies. 
The transactions now announced add considerably 
more than 20,000 acres to their responsibilities. 
The northern portion of Orwell Park estate, 
approximately 7,400 acres, has been sold by 
Captain Pretyman to Mr. F. Gresswell (Bradford) 
as an investment. He intends to farm about 1,300 
acres, which had been retained by the vendor, and 
he takes 24 or 25 farms and small holdings that are 
let to a good type of tenants. The sale includes 
Levington Hall and a large expanse of marshes near 
Felixstowe, as well as matured woods. The farming 
tenants will soon be given the chance of buying 
their holdings, so that this would seem to be in 
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EFFICIENCY OF SMALL FARMS 


certainly have a big total tonnage. I am afraid 
some of the crops are not being lifted in first- 
class order. Blight and wireworm are leaving 
their marks. Blight spread rapidly in some 
parts of the country after the end of August, 
and while this did not greatly affect the weight 
of crop the tubers may be tainted and if so 
they will not keep long. An attack of blight is 
not always the grower’s fault. I sprayed twice, 
once in July and once in early August, but 
with blight all round me the crop soon showed 
signs of infection. 

Nor is wireworm completely under the 
grower’s control. My potatoes had to go this 
year on some old turf ground. It was broken 
before Christmas and worked about well. | 
hoped that the rooks and other birds working 
there had cleared most of the wireworm. But 
now that we are lifting I find many tubers with 
wireworm half in and half out. They are just 
starting to dig themselves in. These potatoes 
ought to be sold straight away, either for human 
consumption, if the wireworm prove not to be 
too numerous, or for stock-feeding. For the 
latter purpose a little extraneous protein, in the 
form of wireworm, does not come amiss. 
Anyway, I have told the local office of the 
Potato Control, and no doubt they will send 
word and possibly a young man in a motor car 
to tell me what I am to do with the potatoes. 
With all these controls we get rather helpless. 
Of course in the ordinary way I should not 
have grown potatoes on this land, and if | 
did have wireworm in potatoes I should feed 
them te the pigs without worrying anyone. 
But that would be altogether too simple in 
war-time. CINCINNATUS. 


TRANSACTIONS 


part a purchase with the idea of carrying on agri- 
cultural work. Mr. Gresswell will keep the pedigree 
dairy herd, and there will not even be a momentary 
interruption of the course of cultivation. Mr. 
Norman J. Hodgkinson, one of the senior partners 
of Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, and Mr. F. W. W. 
Pemberton, of the firm’s Ipswich office, will under- 
take the management of the part of the estate now 
sold. 

The purely investment character of the pur- 
chase of the Great Thurlow Hall estate of 12,280 
acres seems to be seen in the fact that a great part 
of the 2,000 acres of farms in hand will be let by 
the new owner. The opinion expressed in the Estate 
Market article some weeks ago, that the auction 
might not have to be held, was confirmed by the 
event, a private sale being negotiated. The joint 
agents were Messrs. Bidwell and Sons (represented 
by Mr. Hodgkinson and Mr. C. W. Dean, of the 
Cambridge office) and Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff. The vendors were the executors of Mr. C. F. 
Ryder, and the buyer is Mr. J. G. Hannay. The 
estate includes 67 farms and small holdings, Great 
Thurlow Hall, 254 cottages and 1,000 acres of woods. 
The rental value is over £13,000 a year. 

Wierton Place Estate, near Maidstone, which 
was to have been offered by auction on October 8 
by Messrs. Goddard and Smith has been sold by 
private treaty. Messrs. Whatley Hill acted for the 
purchasers. 


SALES OF FARMS 


Tower Farm, 99 acres, on the fringe of Eastwell 
Park, near Ashford, has been sold by Messrs. Alfred 
J. Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons, for £5,100, 
to an adjoining owner. Heart’s Delight, a farm of 
40 acres, made £4,500, at a Sittingbourne sale, when 
145 acres added just over £22,000 to the total, 
and another auction in the same town brought 
£21,000 for 245 acres of orchards and other land 
in Upchurch and Stockbury. Oak Lodge Farm, 
112 acres, changed hands at Edenbridge, for £5,200. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley acted for 
the buyer of Poughcombe Farm, 405 acres, near 
Marlborough, and they have let it for him. With 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, the firm has 
sold (to an Oxford college) Minsted, 645 acres, at 
Midhurst. The vendor is Mr. Hugh Wyllie, who 
lately bought Rush Court, 1,400 acres, at Walling- 
ford. The Minsted pedigree Ayrshires have been 
moved to Rush Court. ARBITER. 
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George says that 

‘fungus on a Sub’ 
Tickles the girls 

but slows the ‘tub’ 














Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossworj 
No. 663, CountTRY "LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden London, 
W.C.2,’’ and must reach this office not later than the first post on the 
morning of Thursday, October 15, 1942. 
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° ; ACROSS DOWN—continued. a 
—and Weston MAKES the biscuit ’ 3 PB 
5. Burns wrote that his love re- 13. Present at the cricket match to i 
sembled a melody played thus make one’s will? (6) | 

When you comfortably eat your (two words, 2, 4) 14. He’s probably not as hard as is 

: ° ° és = “ v Cie Pee Mav’s i ! 
biscuits with a cup of tea, just think 8. ‘Aunt Lisa, R.A.” (anagr.) (10) ay’s iron ! (10) 

f th : 9. Fastened down in deal, it seems 15. Is bidden go to the ant (tw fill 
of those boys doing the same— but (6) words, 4, 6) 
uncomfortably—fathoms deep. 10. Children in uniform ? (10) 16. The taxi forged ahead and wi 

- ial a 13. The sailor, though here, is not sent a wire overseas (6) 

Under difficult conditions of time necessarily flummoxed (two 20. Mrs. Browning’s spaniel (5) 
and place, biscuits are always ready to words, 2, 3) 24. The top of Tintagel (3) 
give quick and easily digested nourish- pate Pe reo ne tact 26. What utility may shorten (5) 

— 8 a . 27. Quite a useful notion, but not 
ment for anyone, anywhere. 17. Her a pomsner’ ; —er ~ one to be backed ! (5) 
. . paramount importance s . : a ci cee 
Biscuits offer you the energy value now (5) = ah Eyes ees 
of pure wheat in highly compact form. 18. Author of Jerusalem Delivered (5) *9- — one is all we need 
; 7 9 The ki Spdieiearagelnnneniipnntte std as . | 
They take only minutes to eat, but are ” gay ape — Sai nig * 30. “The devotion to something = 
good for hours of sustenance, they keep ie uien dk 6 Cee Slew? From the sphere of our sorrow. 
‘ ‘ : Zu. é ally: \e —helie) 
you going—and going on going. 21. Iron and carbon (5) _f 
. : : 22. One reaps with it? Hardly (5) 5 
With biscuits handy you have a meal 93 oat aie SOLUTION TO No. 662 
needing no getting ready, no clearing 25. Mountain nymph (5) The winner of this Crossword, the clues of whic —~ 
iti ‘ : ie appeared in the issue of October 2, will 0 
away, no additions. 28. Not grateful (10) announced next week. 
31. Off the main road, and not quite 
all eyes (6) 
32. Madagascar lies off its coast (two 
words, 4, 6) 
33. Gaped (6) 
DOWN 
1. One would not like his cap to 
fit (5) 
2. Stop about nothing (5) 
3. Pyramus and _ Thisbe _ talked 


MADE BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT 


Bis curls 


MAKERS IN THE 


EMPIRE 








through its clink (4) 


4. Queen who took her own life (4) 








5a | 
5. ‘‘When you have lost your ——, E IN BH) | 
... you will have lost the A|P 
last of England.’’—BSelloc (4) PIEIR| 

6. One of Cinderella’s unprepossess- The winner of Crossw rd 


ing relatives (two words, 4, 6) 


7. Tries the last first (10) 


No. 661 is 
Mrs. Parrington, 


11. Loch Lomond’s have nothing to . ‘ 
do with money (5) = Carley Hill, 
12. Yes, that’s right (3) Sunderla -d. & i 
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SERVICE WATERPROOFS 


THE ‘SERVICE ’’ COAT 
is guaranteed waterproof 
in any climate—for years. 
A noted military coat 
ee and an excellent 
: waterproof for 
general wear. 
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«« Just play to a Bray Angledozer ! ” 
gledozers & Bulldozers for all Track-laying Tractors | 
Ww. E. BRAY & CO., ISLEWORTH, Middx. 
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YOUR 
BOOKS 


Books in wartime give 
the best and cheapest 
recreation 


Buy them 


from our Bookshop, which 
still has a large stock 


or 


Borrow them 


from our famous 
Circulating 
Library 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


(The Times Book Co, Ltd.) 


42, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 
* Write for Book Lists * 


1d. each or 6d. for 12 months’ service 


(Paper control order 14th Sept., 1942) 
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Take GARE OF HEALTH 





One size only 
8 ozs. 1/10} 


including purchase tax. 
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THREE EYE-WITNESSES 
ON THE WAR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HERE can hardly ever have 
been a time in history so 
voluminously documented 
as the present. Everybody 
can write, and everybody with a story 
to tell insists on writing. Newspaper 
reporters never be- 
fore were able to get 
intimately into 
touch with the mat- 
ters they describe. 


sO 


Q(AAAAAMAMMNEE 


JI WORKED 
WITH LAVAL 
By Lieut.-Col. 


as a man who “knows nothing, under- 
stands everything, and can profit by 
anything and everything.”’ 

How Laval, of peasant origin, 
first began to profit, Colonel Tissier 
cannot say. Already, when thcir 
association began, 
Laval owned two 
newspapers, of dif- 
ferent policies, and 
a broadcasting 


Mr. O. D. Gallagher, “ — \ station. 2 was 
ene rit yer S Pierre Tissier § aera ry oo 
presently speak of, \ (Harrap, 5s.) § ao then any longer 
ee a RETREAT IN § angi ip is 

‘ Alvys- Z stance : 
—— P a THE EAST § an ins eral tea! 
sinia, Palestine, N he used his political 
France, Malaya and * By O. D. Gallagher § position to increase 
Burma. He has \ (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) N his private profit. 
flown in bombers \ He controlled a firm 
on their work of N RUSSIA IN WAR § that manufactured 
bombing; he was in By Feliks Topolski § table water, and was 
the /tepulse when § (Methuen, 21s.) § able to arrange, as 
she sank; he has nee Minister of Public 


been used at a pinch 
as despatch-rider through 
swarming with Japanese. 
The reporters, fine though their 
work on the whole has been, are not 
all. Soldiers, sailors and airmen have 
stories to tell, and tell them; bio- 
graphies and autobiographies of the 
great figures thrown up by the struggle 
are numerous as the sea shore sands; 
artists abundantly depict in line and 
paint the visual facts; and from the 
anti-gas mouse carried in its cage in 
a coastal patrol boat to the bomber 
soaring over its objective, every small- 
est part and parcel of war has its 
singer and celebrant. 


country 


SECRETARY TO LAVAL 


A sober but deeply interesting 
writer on French aspects of the war 
is Lieutenant-Colonel Pierre Tissier. 
Colonel Tissier was a distinguished 
jurist, a Councillor of State, an active 
serving soldier of France in this 
present war; and he was also Principal 
Private Secretary to Laval when Laval 
was the French Premier. He is now 
Comptroller of the Free French forces. 

I have already in these columns 
reviewed Colonel Tissier’s masterly 
book The Government of Vichy, and 
now we have his I Worked with Laval 
(Harrap, 5s.). This is a badly-named 
book, for the title suggests a limita- 
tion of subject that is unfair to the 
author’s achievement. What he has 
given us is a most enlightening 
account of how the French political 
system works, and how that working 
was affected and exploited by the men 
who happened to be in power between 
the two wars. We are shown the effect 
on French moral of such matters as 
the Stavisky scandal and the rioting 
to which it gave rise; and in general 
it may be said that we have a diagnosis 
by a qualified observer of the disease 
and disaster that culminated in the 
Vichy Government. 

Against this general background 
there are studies of the men with 
whom Colonel Tissier was in a close 
and especial relationship, and par- 
ticularly of Briand, Darlan, whom he 
sees aS a man eaten up by personal 
ambition, Anatole de Monzie, and 
Laval. 

The study o1 Laval is particularly 
interesting. -The author sums him up 


Works (in charge of 
the railways), that this water should 
be used in all dining-cars. ‘In this 
way he secured fantastic profits out 
of a concern he had bought for a 
song. 

Colonel Tissier presents Laval as 
a man of profound ignorance, poor 
gifts of speech, with no national sense 
or feeling (‘the words mean absolutely 
nothing to him”), and with the 
peasant’s “‘keenness for gain, cunning 
and mistrustfulness.’’ 

Physically repulsive, he neverthe- 
less has the strange and incalculable 
gift of charm. Those whom he can 
personally meet come, as a rule, under 
his sway and he uses them ruthlessly, 
having no personal affections, save 
for his family. ‘“‘He has no real 
relaxation unless in the company of 
Madame Laval,’’ who is a country 
doctor’s daughter, ‘‘and he would do 
anything in the world for his daughte: 
Jose, who is to-day the Countess Rene 
de Chambrun.”’ 

For this man who still, at public 
dinners, “‘uses his hands for a fork 
and his fork instead of a toothpick,”’ 
has married his daughter to the holde1 
of one of France’s most august titles. 

Though Laval looks dirty, he is 
scrupulously clean, ‘‘spends an almost 
excessive time on his toilet, has his 
clothes from the best tailors, wears 
only silk underclothes, which are mad¢ 
to order,’’ and nevertheless always 
appears to be “the perfect type of 
the chestnut vendor or wine-seller in 
their Sunday best.’’ 

Even ‘“‘when he was President of 
the Council and burdened with all the 
cares of power, he was more interested 
in his purchases of breeding stock than 
in national or international events.”’ 


LAVAL’S SELF-INTEREST 

Colonel Tissier gives a definition 
of a politician as a man who cannot 
be anything but a party man at what- 
ever the cost to France. His book 
makes it clear that politicians have 
been the curse of France as of so 
many other countries. But, within 
the scope of this definition, Laval is 
hardly even a politician, for his self- 
interest has never been subordinated 
to the interest of a party: the party 
interests have always been  sub- 
ordinated to his. Say he is just a 
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fissier writes: ‘‘The word 
jas no equivalent in English, 
of course, there are no 
in England, only states- 
this the charming compli- 
suest, or the irony of an 
-ho has learned to look on 
with something of the 

nt he has applied to his 


RMA AND MALAY 


D. Gallagher’s book is 
it in the East (Harrap, 
do not know whether I 
information that has been 
n other quarters, but to 
nts here was the first real 
iat happened in Malaya 
What life was like in the 
yuntry parts immediately 
during the Japanese 
ow in Rangoon organisa- 
flown disastrously at the 
of adversity; how the 
Vales and Repulse went 
the pathetic caravans of 
ekked from Burma_ to 
the American Volunteer 
rmen played havoc with 
se: on all these matters 
‘her gives me information 
ced. 
the American Volunteer 
iled the A.V.G., whom Mr. 
lls ‘‘the world’s strangest, 
aid mercenaries.’’ I had 
lofthem. They were young 
iperb physical fitness who 
ited from the three air 
the United States to help 
\i-Shek against the Japan- 
y were given 600 dollars a 
d 500 dollars for every ’plane 


n. They were individualists 





without rank, all known as “ Mister.’’ 
Chiang Kai-Shek sent them down into 
Burma where they smashed the Japan- 
ese legend of air invulnerability. “Up 
to April 1942 the score-card was: 
80 Japanese aircraft lost to one A.V.G. 
aircraft, and by June 1942 the score 
was: 284 Japanese aircraft destroyed 
with a loss of only 15 A.V.G. boys 
killed or missing.’’ The Tokyo radio 
issued a protest: “The A.V.G. is 
using Tomahawks, and it is not fair 
to the heroic Japanese pilots whose 
aeroplanes are not in the same class.”’ 


THE CIVILIANS 


Some things were not fair to our 
own heroic pilots. Mr. Gallagher has 
little to say (though there are splendid 
exceptions) that is to the credit of the 
civilians in Burma and Malaya. They 
just did not want to ke shaken out of 
their padded lethargy, and regarded 
not only the war but the soldiers and 
airmen as a nuisance. Mr. Gallagher 
was quartered for a time at a golf club 
in Burma. A group of airmen sent 
over from fighting in the Western 
Desert was billeted at the club, and 
an order was given in the bar that 
they were not to be served with iced 
beer or cigarettes. ‘After all,’’ it was 
pointed out, ‘‘the members’ needs 
must be considered first. If we sell 
our stocks to these young fellows, 
there'll be nothing left for the 
members.”’ 

Well, there was soon nothing left 
for the members, despite all that these 
unwanted airmen could do; and, I felt, 
after reading thisand otherstories ofthe 
“smugly ignorant complacency of the 
big business men of Burma,”’ that the 
shake-up they got was something 
they had had on order from Nemesis 
for a long time. 
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The editor of the Rangoon Gazette, 
aware of ‘‘the scandal of the shipping 
lying fully loaded with war materials 
in the river’’ and nothing being done 
to get it ashore, put some scathing 
stuff into his paper, and Mr. Gallagher 
was told at Government House: “If 
he doesn’t stop it, we’ll pre-censor his 
paper.” 

Muddle, inefficiency, complacency 
and commercial fatness, and, when 
action came, action too late and 
inefficient : that is the general story 
Mr. Gallagher has to tell of the 
“Retreat in the East.’’ It is not too 
much to say that it is a discreditable 
and scandalous story, offset by the 
heroism of the men who fought and 
died, and of the few civilians who 
were of the same breed with the sol- 
diers and airmen. Breed and national- 
ity, this shaming book shows us, are 
not the same thing. 


TOPOLSKI SEES RUSSIA 


Light on another phase of the 
war is shed by Feliks Topolski’s 
Russia in War (Methuen, 21s.). Great 
attention was attracted recently by 
Mr. Topolski’s book of drawings called 
Britain in Peace and War, which 
showed this artist to have an extra- 
ordinarily quick eye for the essence 
of a scene or character and a pencil 
of rare calligraphic accuracy. 

In the new book Topolski’s 
method is more impressionistic than 
ever. And also apocalyptic. Some of 
the drawings—consider, for example, 
the one of the Kremlin or The Ap- 
proach to Archangel—are of scenes 
such as we imagine in dreams rather 
than see in our waking hours. And 
there is a picture of women turning 
back to look at the burning village 
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from which they are fleeing in which 
one feels that, rather than particular 
women, the author has drawn the 
very shape and gesture of despair. 
This gives to his work a moving and 
emotional quality, which can never 
enter into the tidy patterns of some 
of our own etchers whose architects’ 
scale-drawings of devastation leave 
the mind chilled and the imagination 
unstirred. 

In Russia in War it is the emotion 
that counts. It is the work of a man 
who has been, as we say, “knocked 
endways”’’ by what he has looked 
upon, and who can communicate to 
us his passionate revolt against war’s 
waste and obscenity. 


° 





A NOVEL which stands out because 

of its background is A Stranger 
Within the Gates (John Murray, 
7s. 6d.), by Moma Clarke. Among 
novels of the war there cannot have been 
many in which the life and thoughts 
of the upper middle-class French in 
the years between the two wars have 
been displayed with such understand- 
ing, fidelity and affection. Mrs. Clarke 
knows both her France and_ her 
England very well, and this story of 
an English girl’s marriage to the son 
of a great French banker is stamped 
with truth to life. As a story it is 
sympathetic and interesting rather 
than strong, but it gives more than a 
clue to the cause of the collapse of 
France. ‘‘ France failed in team work 
was possessive right down the scale 
of her life.”’ What many French 
people thought of the English, too, 
emerges in a salutary fashion, and 
withal this book tells a charmingly 
written and most readable tale. 
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WE ask your continued help in this year of greater need. 
for you to give us the usual Armistice Day Cap, but you can still help us 
by inviting donations on our behalf from your hunting friends. 
hunting-people has been a tower of strength to the British Legion in the past, 
but it is more than ever necessary now that the need is so much greater. 
Remember that your gifts will help Ex-Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services, and ALL Wars, their families, and the widows and chi!dren of the fallen 
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scalloped tucks, or ruched ang 
scalloped at the throat like 
Victorian brides’ dresses. All of 
them have bishop’s sleeves. Mar. 
shall and Snelgrove have many 
styles, in many colours, all jp 
diaphanous chiffon. The depart. 
ment looks like a corps de halle 
for Sylphides. 

The tailored clothes fo day- 
time show the change in feshion 
mostly on the lapels. Las year 
the majority were pointe: and 
wide. This year they are ro’ nded 
and, on the whole, sr aller, 
though some coats still hav wide 
ones. The lapels of suits ar. built 
to take the collar of a V-1 cked 
shirt outside. They are >ften 
only one thickness of me 2rial, 
machine-stitched, so that «hey 
lie absolutely flat. There a > stil] 
many lumber-jackets, mo: ~ in 
herring-bone tweeds, and _iny 
topcoats show this line v ‘1a 
turn-down collar and_ shx : der 
yoke. One of the new sui’ has 
a jacket ending at the waist \ ith 
a belt and buckle. It is »astel 
blue smooth cloth with wide 
rounded revers, and is tearied 
with a navy tubular skirt anda 
cherry blouse with an artist’s 
bow filling in the V at the neck 
of the jacket. This jacket could 
be worn over a brown or black 
skirt equally well, with a dark 
frock or a summer cotton, or as 
a house-coat in the winter. It 
cuts into very little material and 
is quite one of the prettiest of the 
new fashions. 








For the country cyclist, 
Selfridges have Dunlop jackets 
in wind- proof, water - proof 
es oe a gabardine, reversible and zipped 
lee al > we , She down the front. They have a 

; PF . . - = Lastex band at the waist, a 
storm collar and double buttoning 





* A BURBERRY with a dual personality—warm 
and wind-proof either way. 


%* One way up shows a West of England . jae} tebe. TWEEDS 
ee id : Ai WARM TOPS FOR . 

suiting in tones of brown. Se = —A ribbed knitted woollen blouse 

HH Peak LM Be® || ; with knitted collar, and a tailored 

%* The other side is proofed gabardine, the classic (prea Angora and wool shirt, lovely in 


Burberry, and absolutely storm-proof. j =A cyclamen, chalky blue, rust or 
i Pie liliz sabe. cinnamon. Fortnum and Mason. 
NN Ee 
os ined wis Bae 
G Pe 
HERE is a new look to the clothes this winter. They are 
simple as they have to be, because they are cut according 
to the new schedule, and anyway, all trimmings and ostenta- 
tion went out in the blitz. They are workmanlike because 
they are made for war-time. They are gay because the mood of 
the country is gay as well as grim. They are dramatic, as they are 
made for stirring times. 

Styles for outdoor and indoor clothes divide sharply. The 
former are trim, tailored and plain. The latter are intensely feminine. 
Women work hard during the day, many of them at dirty, tiring 
jobs. When off duty they need relaxation, and a complete change, 
so we find bright colours, above all red, crimson, dahlia, cherry and 
pimento, and red dresses by the score. There are rayon crépes, 
moulded to the waist by a yoke, and tying at the back. Cresta make 
a charming crimson one for six and a half guineas. Marshall and 
Snelgrove show reds, and black and red combined. All these dresses 
are easy to slip into, flattering, cheerful, and a complete contrast to 
the uniform or munition overalls and dungarees. Even the tailored 
shirt-frock in rayon crépe has softened its outline, dropped its neck- 
line to a V and generally has full gathered sleeves and a tight wrist- 
band. Into the same category come the chiffon blouses that are 
being shown everywhere. Last year they were tailored; this year 
they are as frivolous as they can be, with yokes entirely made of 


DENES 
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' Pic ed from our Autumn collection to remind you Juvenile Department 


th we have lots of pretty clothes to help a young EN N FE R S 
la grow up gracefully. This becoming dress in 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH EDINBURGH 


SSS tnt... 





;0 ight blue is made of warm jersey material. 
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Stitched woollen country hat with petersham pipings. 
The jersey shirt has stitching on points of yoke. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER 
LONDON, W.1 


SQUARE, 
Telephone: Mayfair 4120. 
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Enquiries : 
Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, j 
Cleveland Street, W.|. 


Agents in West End : 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL. : REGent 1951 
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ACCESSORIES FOR e eb Oh 
TWEEDS.—A leather fae hee. 
belt with twin buckles PORE iI 
and a Paisley mist xv ss sO 
wool square. The [i Re ei 
suéde belt has a crochet : 
chenille edge, is smart 
on a plain dark frock. 
Fortnum and Mason. 


45.2 


at the wrist. They 
cost £2 5s. in navy 
and brown. With 
them go slacks or 
skirts in checked 
suiting and tweed, 
cashmere sweaters 
and candy-striped 
woollen ones. in 
thick wool. Sel- 
fridges have a cheer- 
ful combination of 
slacks, dice-checked 
in red, blue and 
oatmeal with a 
royal blue tailored jacket and one of these striped swe iters 


Bg pie ope slacks are obtainable in the Utility ranges, but there 
are few of the more expensive ones left. They are smar with 


plain knitted sweaters, like a fisherman’s, with very bright pc .santi 


handkerchiefs tucked in the neck, the colours picked up aga.n by 
Fair Isle gioves that can be knitted from scraps of bright wool. 
Country shoes are best in russet brown calf and there are plenty 
to choose from. Socks in ribbed wool and cashmere, fine as silk 
are at Marshall and Snelgrove’s. They have a Lastex band at the 
top and come in lots of colours—wine, royal blue, golden, a dark 
green, as well as natural. 

Hair is shorter and the round frame of the page-boy roll i 
not nearly so prevalent. A more boyish cut is coming in, with the 
hair curled to a point on the nape of the neck and combed out over 
both ears almost as the shingle used to be. The top is left smooth 
and the smooth section tapered to a point corresponding to the 
point on the nape. This style is excellent for the new sailors with 
oval dented crowns and thick edges to their oval brims. Another 
smart new hair style has the back still kept short but brushed 
across in a sweep from one ear to the other. The top-knot i 
elaborately curled, swept up from both ears and the curls tied 
with a tiny black velvet bow, poised at one side. This is a very 
sophisticated cotffure. The simple roll, turned up all round the 
head, is still popular, easy to wear and easy to cope with. The 
long mane of hair, hanging on to the shoulders, has gone, save for 
a few young girls. It was always a fashion for the few, ani 
aped Hollywood. It looks out of place in these days. 

There are still supplies available of sachets for permanent 
waving, and Maison Georges are able to do Macdonald, Eugene 
and the machineless method. They have a practical idea; the) 
leave the ends of the hair in for an extra minute or two, whic! 
gives an especially crisp curl where it is most needed. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





WALKING SHOES from the new Norvic collection, na’ / 
suéde seal with touches of colour, blue or red on the tong e. 
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VICTOR 
‘TEBEL 


showing a few 


at ¢ 


4 


Fad 


lels conforming to 


new regulations 


‘ACQMAR 


Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1. 


Who would ever guess 
that this very smart 
dress was amaternity 
model ? Certainly, 
during the coming 
season, the young 
mother - to- be who 
wears it will be 
assured that her 
appearance is as at- 
tractive as it could 
possibly be, and that 
she will have a really 
lovely dress for this 














JE anp JUDY 


ERATION SPECIALISTS 





xp e-creating your disused clothes 





t use the precious pre-war 


time next year as well 
as during the next 
few months. 


suits and great-coats, 
can be unpicked and re-made 
nto suits or winter coats. 


The beauty of Barri 
models is that they 
may be worn before 
and afterwards— 
long afterwards 
when less cleverly- 


\ 
r il lying idle perhapsin men’s 
7 


\NE anp JUDY 





TS La »s' Tailors * Sesenaton * Furriers designed maternity 
Mi oo — dresses are discarded, or ineffectively altered. 

ce, , . F . 
son London, S.W.1 The palate that appreciates good whisky will enjoy Old Angus] !" soft nigger lainage, with powder-blue collar 





ere 153 
ith = 
nt 
by 
0, 


and bow, this Barri dress has an accompanying 


more than ever now that good whisky is scarcer. Old friends can} Short coat of same material. 
Call or write for illustrated catalogue, enclosing 6d 


BA R R || MODELS 











still relish the rare Highland flavour of this noble Scotch — 








even though today ‘singles’ must take the place of ‘ doubles.’ 





; | CHOSEN FOR YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS| obtainable only at 
; | THE WHITE 


IN ERE 
MEDI ‘OOTS LINEN SPECIALISTS [rT 


PASTILLES 51,NEW BOND ST WL 


embodying the — 4 


pecify 
m.. REDI-BILTS 


OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH—GENTLE AS LAMB 














m anufacturing 


of Situated in the heart of onal 


experience 





























ight ar ‘ ; ini 
eighty years ae RvOTE EE: ; the Interlinings 
: saya yet wit that keep 
M AY FAIR hater A : your suit 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS De Nt ‘ 7 


CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 








HOTEL Ween. 


7 BERKELEY STREET AED BILT 















































Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. W.l NTIFICALLY MADE 
Vale of Bardsley Dancing Every Evening INTERLINING 
Sail RESTAURANT : GRILL ROOM (Sundays excepted) s ncunoar 
———— SNACK BAR 
MODERN AMERICAN BAR JACK JACKSON 
——en aahde AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Cyd a RAN) TOILET 
QUEEN Ranet 


FOR SENSITIVE SKINS 

If you are “Allergic” 
! your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
- “Queen’’ the safe 


MAYFAIR 7777 CABARET 





next suit 


THE TAO CLINIC 














y 


Toilet Preparations. 
The FREE BOOK 
“Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive? ”’ will be 
sent post free. 

In the National in- 
terest “‘ QUEEN ”’ is 
subjected to quota 
restrictions and ad- 
vertising is curtailed. 
BOUTALLS Ltd. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroyed for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 





. Dept. C.L. 14 

1ampton hon, London, wet appointment, 
when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 


will be given. 





toP fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by 








MONDS UP 100%, 


GLY HIGH PRICES pel for 
ONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
ILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 
. H.M: Government acquire al] 
. ete., bought by us.—Call or post, 


INDEN & CO. vi93 


>o 


Appointments accepted 
for Saturday. afternoons. 


Rin 





Phone - - - KEN 9055 


fo =] 
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‘Between you and me 
what we need is a 


little BOVRIL 


TAKE A TEASPOONFUI 
OF BOVRIL AND 


LI 
BOVRIL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BOVRIL LTD. LONDON 
ENGLAND. 





